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We vasceuse and proselytism aren’t the same 


thing. 

To proselytize is to win converts to one’s par: 
ticular sect, society or faction. To evangelize is 
to win converts to Jesus Christ. The primary pur- 
pose of Inter-Varsity’s campus evangelism is to 
present Jesus Christ to the university, not to swell 
the ranks of the local 1vcF chapter. 

All evangelistic activity is important, but two 
factors point to the special importance of student 
evangelism. 

(1) The majority of the world’s leaders in pol 
itics, education, medicine, law and the church are 
university graduates. Today’s leaders were yester 
day’s students. Today’s students will be tomor 
row’s leaders. 

At the age of nineteen Ghandi entered Univer 
sity College (London) to study law. In his early 
twenties he spent a year on a legal case in South 
Africa where he had many contacts with mission 














aries of the South Africa General Mission. He must 
have come very near to conversion to Christ. 

What if Karl Marx, who studied law, history 
and philosophy at the Universities of Bonn and 
Berlin, had met a committed, integrated Christian? 
Or when he was working in Paris or London later? 

The destiny of world history in thirty to forty 
years will be in the hands of men and women who 
are in our colleges and universities today. It is 
a solemn thought. 

(2) These potential leaders, while they are stu- 
dents, are in their formative years. Their minds 
and characters are still developing. They are not 
yet set in their views or ways. They are open 
to influence. 

Dr. John R. Mott, who had great experience in 
Christian work among students, once calculated 
that from a representative 1,000 Christians, 548 
were converted before the age of twenty, 337 be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty, 76 between 
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the ages of thirty and forty, 15 between forty and 
fifty, 3 between fifty and sixty, and only 1 after 
the age of sixty. 


PROBLEMS OF STUDENT EVANGELISM 


No evangelism is easy. Winning men and women 
to Jesus Christ involves rescuing them from the 
dominion of Satan. It isn’t with flesh and blood 
that we wrestle, but with principalities and powers. 
What. is involved in evangelism, therefore, isn’t 
just the persuasion of somebody’s mind that Chris- 
tianity is true—nor even the conquest of his soul 
by an emotional appeal—but the overthrow of the 
devil who holds him captive. The New Testament 
teaches that the devil, although defeated at the 
cross, remains strong, malicious, subtle and un- 
scrupulous. 

But student evangelism has two special problems. 

The first problem is intellectual. Universities are 
an intellectual labyrinth in which it is easy for a 
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student to lose his way. Coming, it may be, from 
a home and background where to be religious is 
the accepted thing, he is suddenly exposed to fierce 
blasts of free thought which threaten to sweep him 
off his feet. The majority of his professors, let 
alone his fellow students, aren’t Christians. It is 
easy for him to drift with the stream. It isn’t easy 
in the din of many voices for the voice of Christ 
in the gospel to be heard. 

C. S. Lewis in Surprised by Joy tells how at the 
age of thirteen he went to public school and there 
began to “broaden his mind.” He continues: “I 
was soon altering ‘I believe’ to ‘one does feel.’ And 
oh, the relief of it! . .. From the tyrannous noon 
of revelation I passed into the cool evening twi- 
light of Higher Thought, where there was nothing 
to be obeyed, and nothing to be believed except 
what was either comforting or exciting.” 

Once intoxicated by the heady wine of modern 
science and philosophy, the old-fashioned Chris- 
tian gospel may seem flat and tasteless. 

What then shall we do? Some modern evange- 
lism has ignored the intellectual problems of stu- 
dents and has tended to be anti-intellectual in ap- 
proach. It is certainly true that intellectual per- 
suasion never converted anybody to Christ, because 
Christianity isn’t just a philosophical system. Rev- 
elation is necessary, and the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit. Of everyone who believes, it is still 
true to say, “Flesh and blood has not revealed it 
unto you but my Father which is in heaven.” God 
still hides Himself from the wise and prudent, and 
reveals Himself to babes. A man must become a 
child if he wants to be great, and a fool if he wants 
to be wise. 

On the other hand, the New Testament often 
describes the conversion experience in terms ‘of 
our response not to the person of Christ, but to a 
body of “truth.” We read of the early apostles 
in Acts arguing with others about the Scriptures, 
explaining, proving, persuading their hearers and 
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confounding their opponents. They were aiming 
at an intellectual conquest. 

This is surely because God made man with a 
mind. His capacity for rational thought is part 


of his divine image, however marred it has become _ 


through the Fall. Man is still commanded to love 
the Lord his God with all his mind. So although 
we may not pander to a student’s intellectual arro. 
gance, we must take his intellectual integrity into 
serious account. 


The second problem in student evangelism is 
moral. This is because the gospel has clear moral 
implications. Of course this is a factor in all evan- 
gelism, but the cost of Christian discipleship ap- 
pears clearer to young people. The Lordship of 
Christ is a special challenge to them. 


We don’t want students to be swept into the 
Kingdom of God on a wave of irresponsible emo- 
tions. Christ never lowered His standards, nor 
should we. It is nothing less than thoughtful, total 
commitment for which the evangelist asks. This 
will include a student’s career, friendships, mar- 
riage, and moral standards. 


METHODS OF CAMPUS EVANGELISM 


Basically all evangelism is the same. The gospel 
is “Truth Unchanged Unchanging,” whether it is 
proclaimed to the old or the young, to those with 
the benefit of a university education or those with- 
out, the adolescent or the obsolescent. 


At the same time, the message needs to be ap- 
plied and made relevant to the group at hand. 
Evangelistic methods appropriate and effective in 
some situations may be unsuitable in a university. 

What method should be employed? I don’t be- 
lieve the answer lies in campus-wide missions, al- 
though they clearly have an important place (both 
in systematically sowing the gospel seed and in 
reaping a harvest where others have sown). 

Nor is the answer to be found in evangelistic 
services, group meetings or socials. When the urge 
for evangelistic activity descends on us, we tend 
to plan a meeting. But there is something slightly 
unnatural about every mission, meeting, service or 
social that is deliberately organized to reach out- 
siders. I am not despising these, nor am I saying 
that we can dispense with them. What I am say- 
ing is that they are “slightly unnatural.” There 
is danger that we will repose our confidence in 
them, that we will arrange such meetings merely 
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to salve our own painful conscience. 

The natural method of campus evangelism is 
the personal witness of every Christian in the uni- 
versity. 

At this point we should look at the example of 
Jesus. “Now the tax collectors and sinners were 
all drawing near to hear him. And the Pharisees 
and the scribes murmured, saying, ‘This man re- 
ceives sinners and eats with them.’ ” (Luke 15:1, 2). 

We need to observe two facts from this. 

(1) Jesus attracted sinners. We cannot fail to 
be struck by the fact that “tax collectors and sin- 
ners were all drawing near to hear him.” They 
appeared to take the initiative. He did not obvi- 
ously seek them out; they came to Him of their 
own accord. 

True, the first two parables of the three in this 
chapter indicate that the initiative is Christ’s., As 
the shepherd went out into the wilderness, and as 
the woman swept her house and searched diligently 
for the lost coin, so Jesus came to seek and save 
the lost. 

Nevertheless, His presence among them was at- 
tractive. As He moved from place to place and 
taught them, He drew them to Him. They came 
under His spell. They felt His magnetism. They 
could scarcely resist His appeal. In spite of them- 
selves they were drawn to Him. 

Moreover, they drew near to hear Him. It wasn’t 
just His presence but His message which drew 
them. Yet they must have known that His message 
called for holiness. He was preaching the King- 
dom of God, and the Kingdom of God was a king- 
dom of righteousness. He was also urging people to 
repent. 

But sinners and publicans were not put off by 
this. Luke even says that all were attracted, and 
he uses the imperfect tense, “were drawing near.” 
He suggests that wherever Jesus went, all sinners 
were drawn to Him. 

How different it is in our country. We are 
Christ’s ambassadors and we represent Him, yet 
our Christianity is more often repulsive than at- 
tractive. The masses aren’t the least impressed by 


us. They see nothing in us that arouses their in- 
terest or concern. They consider our Christianity 
irrelevant. They shrug their shoulders and steer 
clear of us if they can. A thousand horses couldn’t 
draw them to one of our evangelistic meetings or 
missions. 

Many Inter-Varsity groups are aware of this and 
resort to ingenious stunts to attract sinners. They 
call in a publicity expert to put the Iv group on 
the map. They may even be tempted to dilute the 
gospel to make it more acceptable to twentieth- 
century students; to revise the New Testament mes- 
sage to suit the ears of the present generation; to 
soften its challenge and weaken its offense; to dress 
it up to make it look more attractive. 

But this wasn’t Christ’s way. I am not despis- 
ing publicity, evangelistic experiments, new meth- 
ods, or the attempt to relate the gospel to modern 
life. I am simply saying that Jesus Christ Himself 
is attractive. Many people forget this. Publicans 
and sinners surrounded Him wherever He went. It 
was what He Himself was that drew men to Him. 
They loved to be in His presence, to see His face, 
listen to His message, hear His voice. 

He said, “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.” 

I would be so bold as to say that wherever 
Christ is uplifted, He still attracts. Wherever He 
is proclaimed from our pulpits and seen in Chris- 
tians’ lives, publicans and sinners will draw near 
to hear Him. 

(2) Jesus befriended sinners. When they came 
to Him, they were not repulsed. He wasn’t in the 
slightest embarrassed when among them. He was 
at ease. He was in His element with them. Hadn’t 
He come to be their Savior? 

His viewpoint was different from that of the 
Pharisees. They gathered up their skirts and re- 
coiled from contact with a prostitute. Publicans 
were despised outcasts, both political quislings and 
moral offenders, and the Pharisees had no dealings 
with them. Their attitude was completely unlike 
Jesus’ attitude. He welcomed sinful men and women. 


(Continued on page 37, column 2) 
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Hlary 


MARY, the mother of our Lord, is the most 
prominent woman in the Bible. 

How she has been treated down through the ages. 
Dogmatic, sentimental exaggerations have gathered 
around her person and work. She has been exalted, 
venerated and worshiped, when only her Son is 
worthy of glory and worship. In reaction against 
these fabrications, many have criticized, overlooked 
or minimized her uniqueness. 

But when we contemplate the mystery of godli- 
ness (“God manifest in the flesh”), we are face to 
face with Mary. She is the principal character of 


a 


arthur f glasser 


the Christmas story. Her presence is detected 
throughout the narrative of our Lord’s earthly life, 
from Bethlehem to the Ascension. 

Have you ever traced out the details? Let us 
ponder its lessons together. 

Mary’s story began at Nazareth, a Galilean town 
of 10,000, remote from Jerusalem.’ Small, busy, 
hard, a hotbed of intrigue and corruption. Didn't 
the proverb say, “Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” And yet, Mary lived in Nazareth. 

What was she like? A young Jewess of royal 
blood, poor, unassuming, lowly. A maiden blessed 
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with a quiet spirit, a meditative inwardness of dis- 
position—she pondered things in her heart. A girl 
of admirable, amazing self-control, forceful yet gra- 
cious. A pure, believing daughter of Abraham, 
walking in fellowship with God. She was engaged 
to Joseph, another devout follower of the God of 
Abraham. A wise Providence had arranged this, 
for she would need such a man to screen her repu- 
tation and become helper in the great trials ahead. 

One day while alone, Mary was suddenly con- 
fronted by Gabriel, a shining being from the Other 
World. “Hail! Highly favored! The Lord is with 
thee.” Mary was caught in a shaft of glory, exposed 
and alone. Weakness, corruption, guilt. A dread 
fear came upon her. “Fear not,” said the angel, 
and Mary was stilled before the messenger from 
God. As Gabriel began to explain, her sense of awe 
heightened. Unbelievable. She had been chosen 
from all women to be the mother of the Lord. Never 
had a woman been so highly honored before. Never 
would any be so honored again. 

Mary had been chosen to provide the human na- 
ture and body for the Son of God, and in some mys- 
terious way the Father would prevent the transmis- 
sion of human defilement through her to His Holy 
Son. The Christ was to be formed in Mary. She 
was to be passive; the Holy Spirit active. Only 
with God would this union of the finite and infinite 


become possible. 


But was Mary willing? Gabriel became silent. 
In those immense moments was she able to realize 
all that was involved? Hardly. That there would 
be inconvenience, stigma, suspicion, criticism? That 
there would be glory too? Possibly. 

But Mary was not capable of deliberate calcula- 
tion. She only desired to obey her Lord. She faced 
the crisis with meekness, with faith. She yielded 
her will to God’s will. “Be it done unto me accord- 
ing to thy word.” 

Shortly afterward she was singing.” But not all 
was singing, for the story of Mary is solitary, lone- 
ly, unique, interwoven with light and shadow, joy 
and pain. God always dealing with Mary. Mary 
seeking to respond to her God. 

And yet, just how unique is Mary’s story? We 
too have been called in grace — “highly favored,” 
Paul states, using the same word that Gabriel used.’ 
Through the blood of Calvary’s sacrifice we too 
have been made the object of loving grace, uniting 
us to the Beloved of God. And God has called us 


to surrender our will to His. There is singing at 
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first, of course, as in Mary’s case. But there is pain 
too. Always the cross. We do not gain Christ with- 
out His cross. His grace is not cheap, obtained as 
a bargain. It is always costly. But it means eternal 
union with the Son of God. 


WHAT OF MARY in the months that followed? Such 
alternations of trial and deliverance, pain and bless- 
ing.* They began with her estrangement from Jo- 
seph. That she was pregnant could not be hidden. 
To Mary in her inability to explain God’s dealings 
with her, even to her dearest, came tension, shame, 
suspicion, humiliation. Oh, the personal price in- 
volved. Joseph was hurt and distressed. Should he 
make her a public example or privately put her 
away? How Mary must have groaned in her heart 
before the Lord. And then, God stepped in. Joseph 
had a dream in which God spoke to him, and recon- 
ciliation followed. Together they awaited the ar- 
rival of the Child despite the rising suspicions of 
the people of Nazareth. 

And today the same tensions intrude into the lives 
of the happiest Christian couples. Tensions between 
the will of God for the individual and the desire to 
please one’s beloved. The tendency to compromise 
with the Lord in order to keep human love central. 
But the secret of happiness in love and marriage is 
found in self-denial, in always putting God first. 
But this costs. 

Then came the taxing.’ Caesar issued a decree 
for all the world to be taxed. Actually it was almost 
his whim rather than his decree. But it was also 
God’s decree. His Son had to be born in Bethle- 
hem: thus spoke His authoritative Word.® 

But to Mary the pressure of Roman law was agon- 
izing. They must travel far from home at the time 
when the Child was to be born. And what did they 
find in Bethlehem? No room in the inn. Just a 
dirty stable. Couldn’t God have planned better than 
this? And what of Mary’s appalling loneliness with 
no woman alongside to help? The record makes 
clear that she brought forth her first-born, she 
wrapped Him in swaddling clothes, she laid Him in 
a manger. Then in the darkness and filth of that 
stable she must have lain back exhausted. Wasn’t 
God asking too much? The Baby was now at her 
side, but things had been so difficult. 

It was then that the shepherds suddenly entered 
the stable.?- Mary listened as they spoke of angels, 
of glory. Such words of mystery and wonder. The 
squalor must have seemed transformed, and perhaps 
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Mary sang again in her heart. 

In a few weeks the time came for the first visit 
to Jerusalem.* The Child must be presented to the 
Lord, and Mary had to carry out her dyties for puri- 
fication in accord with God’s ancient law. Such a 
happy occasion. Such a privilege. Godly saints 
gathered around to admire and bless. But suddenly 
aged Simeon was speaking words of foreboding. 
“This child is set for the fall and rising again of 
many in Israel; and for a sign which shall be spoken 
against; (Yea, a sword shall pierce through thy 
own soul also.)” Poor Mary. How she must have 
shrunk from such a prophecy. All because of her 
Son? Troubled hours of reflection surely followed 
as the family left Jerusalem. 

But God again intervened.’ There was great ex- 
citement in town. Wise men, rich and refined, came 
to Mary’s door bearing gifts. They spoke of having 
been guided by a star, by God Himself. Their pros- 
trations of worship before the Child, their gifts of 
gold, frankincense and myrrh: how all this must 
have softened the sharp edge of Simeon’s grim 
words. Besides, these gifts would help Mary and 
Joseph financially. They could return to Nazareth 
in comfort and leisure. 

Shortly afterward Joseph again had one of his 
mysterious dreams.’° An angel of the Lord told 
him to flee, to leave Bethlehem that day. They were 
not to return to Nazareth but go to Egypt. They 
must escape from tyrannical Herod. Hastily they 
took to the lonely southern road. Fearing the terror 
behind them, they descended into Egypt. How con- 
temporary it all sounds: seeking refuge in a strange 
land. The long journey, the foreign land, the strange 
speech, the role of exiles. 

And what of the months that followed? Slowly 
their treasures melted away: the gold, frankincense 
and myrrh. In the end after two difficult years, they 
must have been as poor as ever. But rich now in 
hope. For at last God permitted them to return 
home to Nazareth.” 

Nazareth was the same hard town. The gossips 
must have been there to greet them with cruel in- 
sinuations. Could Mary explain? Could she defend 
herself? God’s will for her meant indifference to 
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the praise or blame of men. Death to public opin. 
ion. Lack of concern about her reputation. Denial 
of self before men. It wasn’t easy. And always, the 
unexpected. The will of God must have cut across 
many natural inclinations of Mary’s heart, her de. 
sire for a settled, secure existence. 

What about you and public opinion? Do you ac. 
cept the unexpected that comes your way? Have 
you settled it in your mind that the will of God may 
involve pain for you, as the Lord struggles to sever 
you from yourself? True, to be with the Lord Jesus 
forever is a wondrous privilege. But there is always 
the price. The cross is inescapable. 


THE CHILD grew in Nazareth, a normal, happy, obe- 
dient, oldest son in a growing family. And Mary’s 
heart was at rest. Yet moments of pain must have 
come when she discerned the tension between Him 
and the other children, when she heard by chance 
of the way He was regarded by the leadership and 
the riff-raff of the town. 

When Jesus reached his twelfth birthday!? He had 
to become a “son of the law,” leave His mother’s 
tutelage and come more directly under the control 
of Joseph. You know the story. The family went 
up to Jerusalem for the feast. On their return jour- 
ney, each thought He was with the other (the men 
and women traveled separately during these pil- 
grimages) and He was overlooked. When Mary 
and Joseph became aware of His absence they had 
to retrace their steps and seek Him out in Jerusa- 
lem. The reproach is obvious in Mary’s words as 
she finally confronts Him among the rabbis in the 
temple. “Son, why hast thou dealt thus with us? 
Behold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrow- 
ing.” 

He had caused them great inconvenience. Her 
call was that He submit. Parental authority must 
come first. But Jesus replied with measured words. 
Had she forgotten that there was an Authority 
greater than parental? His Father’s business must 
take precedence over His obligations to her. Mary 
grew silent. God was speaking to her. 

Have we learned this lesson? We want the Lord 
to be formed in us. We recognize His right to the 
place of preeminence in our hearts. But do we real- 
ize what this means? Christ may not suit our con- 
venience. The will of God must always come first. 
Have we pondered this again and again, as Mary 
did? Have we come to recognize that as His fol- 

(Continued on page 25, column 1) 
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Gas  younc minister, Dr. James M. Gray 
became acquainted with a businessman who had 
remarkable spiritual poise. When asked how it had 
been gained, the man replied, “By reading the 
Epistle to the Ephesians.” 

This surprised Dr. Gray since he himself had 
read the epistle with no such results. The difference 
lay in his friend’s method of reading. 

“One day,” he told Dr. Gray, “I sat down and 
read Ephesians over and over. When I arose some 
time later, I was in possession of Ephesians — or 
better, it was in possession of me.” From that time 
on, this businessman had followed the practice of 
reading several books of the Bible through at one 
sitting, later rereading them until he felt he had 
in some sense mastered them. Whatever peace and 
joy he possessed, he felt, could be traced to reading 
the Bible in this way. 

I read about this in a short story by Dr. Gray, 
and its message burst upon me as a revelation. Why 
hadn’t I thought of this simple, sensible method? 
Why hadn’t anyone suggested it to me? Then and 


there I decided to start in by reading the Gospel 
of Matthew. 
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I shall never forget the early morning when I 
read that Gospel from beginning to end at one sit- 
ting. The soft rustle of pages as I turned them was 
the only sound in the quiet house. 

Gradually there emerged one, He the Incompar- 
able, moving majestically across the pages. He dom- 
inated every situation in which He appeared—pure, 
gentle, noble, brave. He lived among the lowly and 
yearned for their love. 

In the Sermon on the Mount He slashed through 
false interpretations and called for a new race of 
men and women. If they listened to His words, He 
said, they would be like a house built on a rock. 
Rains might fall, winds blow, but the house would 
stand. 

I was startled when He touched a leper. He gave 
sight to the blind and they looked into a loving face. 
He gave hearing to the deaf and they heard a gen- 
tle voice. When He came too late to a home and 
found the twelve-year-old daughter already dead, 
He bade her rise. A faint flush stole across the 
white face, her dark eyelashes began to quiver and 
she rose. I felt a tugging at my heart when He 
said, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
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laden.” When angry waves threatened to swallow 
Him and His friends, He spoke and the waves be- 
came still, softly caressing the sides of the boat. 

How could I withhold my admiration of His cour- 
age when He set His face toward Jerusalem, know- 
ing that it meant suffering and death. He had been 
given a mission to perform. 

I listened to His prayer in the garden. When 
Pilate asked, “Are you a king?” He answered 
calmly — though He knew it meant a crown of 
thorns —“I am.” My soul was shaken when He 


FROM A LETTER OF LAST SPRING 


I am happy and also sad to tell you that I won't 
be at Cedar Campus this summer. 

The Lord is leading me in strange paths lately, 
but the main thing is that He is doing the lead- 
ing. I am learning a great deal about the mis- 
sion field, mostly unlearning what I thought I 
knew. (Nothing like working on the mission field 
as a helper to enlighten you on the subject.) 

I got my placement through writing to the 
mission boards that were listed in His along with 
the article, “Why Not Spend a Work Vacation 
With Missionaries?” (April, 1960) by James 

* Piske. This would really be worth some of the 
kids there at camp looking into for next summer 
or after graduation. 

Dave (the missionary), a couple others and I 
will be setting up a radio station from scratch 
and ingenuity. This station will broadcast in the 
Indian language (it’s completely different from 
the Spanish I am struggling with). Difficulties 
arise — such as the broken pulley today on the 
9 h.p. diesel motor we assembled —and other 
things, such as the Indians’ thinking the motor 
takes human sacrifices to run. 

The great Mayan empire, from which these 
people originally came, made human sacrifices, 
and appeasing the gods was important. The mes- 
sage that Christ’s spirit is strong enough to over- 
power other spirits seems to be the only appeal 
relevant to their fear-ridden lives. 

I am typing by a kerosene lamp as my typing 
shows. I wish you could be here to experience 
this new type of challenging life for our Lord. 
At the same time I am quite lonesome at times 
for Cedar Campus, because no place has affected 
my life as Cedar Campus did . . . I do hope I 
will be able to help ivcF in some small way in 
the future. — Ron Noll 





cried, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” J thought of the despair of His friends when 
He lay in the grave. He rose from the dead as the 
glad sun tipped the distant hills with gold. And 
when He gave His Apostles the amazing command 
to win the world for Him, I exclaimed, “Surely He 
was the promised King! Oh, that He might always 
be my King!” 

Since that memorable morning my Bible reading 
has been vastly more interesting and, I am sure, 
more profitable. How I wish that I had started to 
read the Bible in this natural, sensible way in my 
youth. 

I know that many people haven’t much time for 
Bible reading. It would be impossible for them to 
read Matthew through at one sitting. To such per. 
sons I would suggest that they start with one of the 
shorter letters which may be read in a few minutes, 
The main thing is to read a book of the Bible 
through from beginning to end, and then read it 
again and again until you can think it through. 
After that you will want to study carefully the most 
significant passages. It isn’t how much you read at 
one time but how sensibly you read. 

In my youth I spent seven summers herding cat- 
tle on the saeter (mountain pastures) in Norway. 
If instead I had just passed through that region 
once or twice, I would have only a faint picture of 
it in my mind. 

Now after these many years, especially when I’m 
alone, I can hear the roar of leaping cataracts, the 
murmur of brooks, the wind in the pine trees. | 
can see the sunshine on the mountain peaks in the 
morning, the rose-tinted clouds in the evening, the 
wild flowers. It all comes back to me as vividly as 
if I were listening and looking with my physical 
ears and eyes. 

But it took seven summers for the majesty and 
mystery of the saeter to become part of me. Now 
the memory of it all is a solace and inspiration in 
solitude. 

So with Bible reading. We may not be in the 
mood to read the Bible, or we may think we're too 
busy, or we may be afraid to be alone with God. 
But if we want to enter into the heart of a book of 
the Bible, we must read it, study it, and meditate 
upon it again and again. 

In this way the Bible becomes a new book to us. 

END 
Reprinted by permission of the Tract Mission (421 S. 4th 
St., Minneapolis 15, Minn.) 
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CARTOONS, PHOTOS, ILLUSTRATIONS 

His is for students. Just as articles are sometimes 
written by students, so we think students might 
like to send cartoons, campus photos and art lay- 
outs (for a cover or article, for instance). We 
can offer no remuneration, but would like to pro- 
vide opportunity for the publication of student 
work. 

Photos, sketches (please include stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for return) and requests for 
further information should be addressed to the 
Art Editor, His Magazine, 1519 North Astor, Chi- 
cago 10. 


“Mrs. Brown,” Michael said, “does that mean 
Jesus loves Carla Mae and Purnel? Does it, Mrs. 
Brown?” 

“Yes, Michael,” she said. “That’s what it means. 
Jesus loves all the children of the world, no matter 
what color their skin is or who they are.” 

Mrs. Brown hurried through her lesson on the 
Good Samaritan, overlooking most of the questions 
the children asked in order to let them out as quick- 
ly as possible. As they went noisily down the hall 
she hurried to the Sunday school superintendent’s 
office. Mr. Black was going over the attendance 
figures for the day with the secretary. 

“Mr. Black,” she said. “Excuse me, Mr. Black, 
but I must speak with you alone. It’s very urgent.” 

Mr. Black motioned for the secretary to go out 
into the hall for a minute and he closed the door 
behind her. 

“Now sit down, Mrs. Brown,” he said, “and tell 
me all about it.” 

“This morning,” she said, “I had two little col- 
ored children in my class. They were well man- 
nered and clean and nicely dressed, but I just can’t 
imagine what sort of parents would send them to 
our church. They have their own church. I just 
had a terrible time teaching the class.” 

“There now, Mrs. Brown,” he said, “I'll go and 
talk to the parents and you won’t have any more 
trouble.” 

That afternoon after dinner Mr. Black drove over 
to the White home. It wasn’t far from the church 
and was in the mixed neighborhood that formed the 
boundary between the negro and white sections of 
town. He parked his car and walked up the steps 
of the newly painted old house. 

“Mr. White,” he said, “I’m Mr. Black from the 
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Presbyterian Church down the street.” 

“Oh, yes,” Mr. White said. “I’d ask you in but 
the house is still a mess from moving. Carla Mae 
and Purnel met your boy Michael at grade school 
last week. That’s why we sent them to your church, 
Sarah and I would have come too but there’s still 
so much unpacking to do.” 


“Well,” Mr. Black said, “that’s really what I’ve 
come to talk to you about. You see, we don’t have 
any colored people in our church. It isn’t that we’re 
against you or anything but it does make the situa- 
tion — well, awkward. This morning Mrs. Brown, 
their teacher, was very upset. You can understand 
that, Mr. White. Besides, your church, the New 


Hope Baptist Church, is just as close as ours.” 


Mr. White gripped his hands together behind his 
back and stared at the floor. “I understand,” he | 
said. “We’re Presbyterian, not Baptist, but I under- 
stand. We won’t bother you again. Tell Mrs. Brown 
that we’re sorry it was awkward for her. Goodbye, 
Mr. Black.” 

Mr. Black gave a friendly smile to the man stand- 
ing on the porch with his hands still clasped behind 
his back. Then he turned and walked down the 
steps toward his car. 

Sarah White stepped out onto the porch from the 
living room where she had been resting. They stood | 
together, tired from the effort of moving and un. 
packing, and watched the car pull away from the | 
curb. 


THE NEXT SUNDAY the children hurried into the sec- | 
ond grade room and sat down in their usual places | 
at the long green tables. No one was sitting at the | 
table where Carla Mae and Purnel White had sat 
the Sunday before. 
Mrs. Brown came in and closed the door. Michael } 
Black held up his hand. 
“Yes, Michael,” she said. 
“Mrs. Brown,” he said, “can we sing ‘Jesus Loves 
the Little Children’? Can we, Mrs. Brown?” 
Mrs. Brown gave a friendly smile to her children. 
“Yes, of course we can.” She led them and they 
followed with Michael Black’s high-pitched voice 
rising above the others. 
Jesus loves the little children, 
All the children of the world. 
Red and yellow, black and white, 
They are precious in His sight. 
Jesus loves the little children of the world. 
END 
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Ad Gloriam Dei 


by Pauline Corliss Bormann 


O God, I cannot praise Thee as Thou shouldst be praised, 
But I will praise Thee as I ean. 
I cannot serve Thee as a mighty angel may, 
But I will serve Thee as a man. 
I cannot understand Thee as Thine own dear Son, 
Who always knew His Father’s will. 
But I ean credit Thee with honor, lacking sight, 
As Abraham, who trusted still, 


And said, ‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?’’ 


Perfected praise from hearts made perfect yet shall rise, 
And from earth’s children, with their Lord. 

In bringing many sons to glory, He will say, 
‘“My travail long has its reward.’’ 

No more as slaves who serve, but friends who know, and sons 


Who serve, and see their Father’s face 


When every knee shall bow and every tongue confess. 


These are the promises of grace, 


When all His works shall praise, and all His saints shall bless. 





ONCE there was a man who was a Jewel 
Merchant. 

He lived many years ago but people then were 
about like people today. They knew what things in 
life were good, what things were bad; they believed 
that too much of a good thing was a bad thing. 

Now the town where the Jewel Merchant lived 
was called Prosperous Town, and in Prosperous 
Town there was a business university that offered 
courses in popular ways and means of investment. 
As you may have guessed, the name of this school 
was Prosperous Town University of Popular Invest- 
ment. 

But to get back to the Merchant. This Merchant 
became quite wealthy through buying and selling 
jewels. He amassed quite a fortune for himself— 
rubies and topaz and emeralds and diamonds and 
amethysts and turquoise and pearls—and his repu- 
tation kept pace with his wealth. 

Then one day word came to him from a Far 
Country of an enormous pearl, brilliantly white with 
a luster unequalled by any other jewel. At first the 
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Merchant gave this story little thought. Yet, being 
a Jewel Merchant, his interest grew till he was fas- 
cinated by the tale. After a time he could think 
of nothing else but the wonderful pearl. He was 
filled with desire to possess it, although he realized 
it would be costly. Indeed, if it was as marvelous 
as the rumor had it, it would be worth more than 
all the rest of his jewels together. 

Of course he refrained from mentioning these 
thoughts to his associates for he was sure that they 
wouldn’t understand, especially since they all held 
him to be an unusually successful graduate of the 
Popular Investment Program. Yes, he knew that to 
invest all one’s assets in a single project was ridicu- 
lous, even foolhardy, from their point of view. 

Yet his mind continued to be haunted with the 
vision of this pearl and he knew he had no choice 
but to go and find it. So in the darkness of the 
night he rose, gathered all his stones from their 
place of safe keeping — rubies, diamonds, ame- 
thysts, emeralds, topaz, pearls, and turquoise—and 
set out for the Far Country in search of the lustrous 
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pearl. In time he found the pearl and purchased 
it by selling all his other jewels. 

A year passed. Back in Prosperous Town the 
Jewel Merchant’s friends noticed that since he had 
returned from his mysterious journey he seemed 
profoundly changed. He no longer seemed to relish 
or excel in bartering jewels; in fact, he rarely came 
into the market. And when he did, his mind seemed 
to be in another world. Concerned at their friend’s 
strange behavior, the other merchants gathered to- 
gether and discussed what could best be done to 
help him. Finally they appointed one of their num- 
ber to go and speak to him to find out what was 
wrong. The man they chose was another graduate 
of the University and had been a close friend and 
companion of the Jewel Merchant. 

“Friend,” spoke the one appointed to talk with 
the Jewel Merchant, “I’ve come to find out what is 
bothering you.” 

Now the Merchant had been expecting this ques- 
tion for some time, and he was at a loss to know 
how to answer. He thought there was little likeli- 
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hood that his friends would understand. He began 
hesitantly, “Have you ever heard the story of a 
wonderful pearl, larger and more beautiful than any 
other pearl in the world? I’ve been thinking about 
it very much lately.” 

“Oh, friend,” said the committee man with re- 
lief, “is that what has been on your mind? Then 
at least your malady is nothing serious. Yes, I’ve 
also heard of such a stone, but of course it’s just a 
rumor. It’s a nice story but it couldn’t be true. So 
why think about it? Forget it, and come and enjoy 
yourself in the market place. You must realize, 
friend, that there really isn’t any such stone.” 

The Merchant’s heart was pained at his friend’s 
statement, for he knew the story was true. He knew 
the pearl was real. Didn’t he have it in his very 
own vest pocket all wrapped up in gold and linen 
cloth? All he needed to do was draw out the pearl 
and unwrap it before his friend’s eyes so that he 
might also be convinced that there was in truth 
such a stone. 

At the same time he realized that if he were to 
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show the pearl to his friend, his friend would ask 
him how he had been able to buy it. “And if he 
asks that,” thought the Merchant, “I’d have to ad- 
mit that I sold every single jewel I owned to pur- 
chase it. And since such over-investment is ridiculed 
at Popular Investment University, he would con- 
sider me a very foolish fellow.” 

The Merchant felt a tinge of sorrow and guilt as 
his friend went away. He knew he had answered 
with dishonesty and cowardice. “But,” he thought 
immediately, “it would have done no good if I’d 
told my friend the whole story. For he would have 
thought me a fool and I would have lost a friend.” 

Every night the Jewel Merchant would take out 
his precious stone by candlelight for a few minutes 
and remove it from its gold and linen wrappings. 
He continued to enjoy its grace and brilliance, and 
sometimes he would speak aloud to the pearl. “Pearl, 
how valuable you are to me, for I sold all my other 
jewels for you.” 

But he never told anyone, “I have a pearl and I 
value it above all things.” 

Yet if he had been honest with himself, he would 
have had to admit that at times he wondered if his 
pearl was worth all that it had cost him. For since 
the pearl had come into his possession he no longer 
was satisfied to bicker and barter in the market 
place with his friends. And they, on their part, 
almost forgot this silent, sober man who at one time 
had been a companion full of wit and life. So it 
was that even when he said, “How I love my pearl,” 
his heart was lonely. 


YOU WILL FIND the parable, of which this story is 
not a version but a perversion, recorded in Matthew 
13:45, 46. “The kingdom of heaven is like a mer- 
chant in search of fine pearls, who, on finding one 
pearl of great value, went and sold all that he had 
and bought it.” It may be that while we begin 
with the Biblical parable in all its truth, our lives 
end with the perversion indicated in this story. 

If you say, “How can we interest others in our 
pearl?” there is only one rule: If you want to, you 
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will; if you want to, you can. 

All you have to do is remove the gold and linen 
wrappings. Take out the pearl, tear off the wrap. | 
ping of concern for what others will think, throw 
the cloth to the ground and trample it in the dust. | 
Do it deliberately and intentionally. And then walk 
away and leave it there and laugh at it if you hap- 
pen to walk by. Isn’t it better for people to think 7 
we are fools for loving the pearl than to think that * 
the pearl is a fake? 

Sometimes we unwrap the pearl with trembling 
hands and hold it up for all to see. This is particu- | 
larly true when we unwrap it for the first few times, 
But this makes little difference, for once the pearl 
is unwrapped it proves itself by its own luster. The | 
pearl can always hold its own. All we have to do 
is get it out—the best we can—into the open. What 
a shame that the Jewel Merchant kept the pearl con.- 
tinually covered. 

The Jewel Merchant also misjudged what it means 
to have a friend. He didn’t realize that when he’ 
had a friend he had an “in” into the life of that! 
other person and vice versa. And when we have a 
friend, we too can talk about anything we please} 
with the assurance that our friend will at least hear 
us out and consider what we have to say. Even 
when we talk about pearls. 

You can see too that putting pearl-sharing on the 
basis of friendship means that before we can share 
our pearl to the fullest we have to have a friend. 
But that when we do have a friend we must share 
our pearl. Whenever we become intimate enough 
with a person to talk about things we think impor- 
tant, it is our responsibility to talk about the most 
important topic in the world—the pearl who is the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now many people are blind, so that when we first 
show them the pearl they cannot see it. But in time 
the brilliance of the pearl may pierce their blind 
eyes and they will “see” it. 

I have seen a strange thing. I have seen a num- 
ber of modern-day jewel merchants gathered to- 
gether to honor the pearl. They unwrap it, they 
thank it for the privilege of meeting together to 
pray to it, they say amen and rewrap it and go 
away. Then these merchants disperse all over Pros- 
perous Town. 

Though they pray, little happens. And the gold 
and linen wrappings remain to prove that it is, after 
all, extremely important to maintain the favorable 
opinion of our friends. END 
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AN ECLECTIC air pervades much modern dis- 
cussion of the atonement. Scholars are inclined 
to be humble and ready to learn from one another, 
and they are widely recognizing that there is truth 
in more than one theory of the atonement. 

By reviving the ransom theory, dead for a thou- 
sand years, and stating it in a way which is accept- 
able to modern men, Gustav Aulen has shown that 
genuine insights are to be found in the most unlikely 
places. Vincent Taylor has done much the same by 
insisting that the truth about Christ’s atonement is 
to be found in the sacrifices of ancient Israel, and 
that the death of the Lord was a sacrifice in the 
fullest sense of the word. 

Yet in all this there is a strange reluctance to 
admit the place of penal views, and any substitu- 
tionary theory is apt to be looked at askance. It 
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is difficult to see why this should be. It is not be- 
cause of lack of Scriptural teaching, for many pas- 
sages point in this direction. Thus if we begin 
with our Lord there is impressive agreement today 
that He thought of His ministry in terms of the 
Suffering Servant of Isaiah 53. Morna Hooker has 
recently denied this, but few are prepared to agree 
with her. 

Now Isaiah 53 clearly teaches substitution: “The 
chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with 
his stripes we are healed . . . The Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all.” In the spirit of 
this passage Jesus said of Himself, “The Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and to give his life a ransom for many” (Mark 
10:45). I do not see how it is possible to rid this 
saying of the thought that the Son of man dies 
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in the place of sinners. (Note the term lutron [ran- 
som], itself substitutionary, and the substitution- 
ary preposition anti [for], as well as the whole 
meaning of the verse.) 

Only some such idea as this gives meaning to 
the agony in the garden. Lesser men than Jesus 
have faced death calmly, including many who owe 
their inspiration to Him. He was not lacking in 
courage, as many incidents in His life demonstrate, 
but nevertheless in Gethsemane He was in agony 
of spirit. 

Surely nothing can explain this but the reali- 
zation of His identification with sinners as He 
bore the sins of men. It is only this that gives 
meaning to the cry of dereliction, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” (Matthew 
27:46). 

We must reject those explanations which see in 
this a mistake on the part of Jesus (how could 
He be mistaken in such a thing, be His human 
limitations what you will?), or a cry of trust. 
These do not face the harshness of the words and 
must be dismissed as palliatives. The Scripture 
knows only of one thing that separates from God, 
and that is sin. It was the fact that “him who knew 
no sin he made sin on our behalf” (II Corinthi- 
ans 5:21) that elicited this terrible cry. 

The same line of thought enables Paul to say, 
“Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us” (Galatians 3:13). 
“Being made a curse” can hardly mean anything 
other than that He, the Sinless One, took upon 
Himself the penalty that sinners by rights should 
have borne. 

The whole concept of sin-bearing (Hebrews 9:28; 
I Peter 2:24) points in the same direction. Many 
talk lightly about bearing sin as though it meant 
nothing more than that Christ in His lifetime, and 
especially in His death, put up with the sufferings 
which contact with sinful men necessarily implied. 
But several Old Testament passages make it clear 
that bearing sin means bearing the penalty of sin. 
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Thus Ezekiel 18:20 tells us, “The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father, neither shall the father bear the in. 
iquity of the son.” And much more could be 
quoted to the same effect. 

Such a passage as Romans 3:21-26 is clearly 
substitutionary. There St. Paul insists that atone- 
ment through the death of Christ shows God to be 
righteous. Apart from that, men might think the? 
Father not to be just, for He did not visit upon 
sinners the severity of His wrath. But the cross 
shows Him to be just as well as merciful. It is) 
very difficult to see what this means unless it igs 
that Christ has borne our penalty so that God up. 
holds the majesty of the divine law even in the 
process whereby guilty sinners are forgiven. 

And what more shall I say? Time would fail! 
me to tell of the implications of such terms as re 
demption and justification, of “the blood,” pro- 
pitiation, sacrifice. These expressions vary in their} 
total impact, but common to them all is the thought” 
that Christ in His death took our place. 

Indeed, much more in the Scriptures teaches: 
that Christ stood in our place, that He bore what 
we should have borne. Now it is very difficult to’ 
see what this means unless it is that He took our” 
penalty. Like it or not, the penal view is securely} 
grounded in the New Testament. 


MORAL VIEWS 


But man does not find this kind of thinking con- 
genial, and from the time of Abelard on (but es 7 
pecially during the last hundred years or so) many 
in one way or another have thought of the death} 
of Christ as being operative only or mainly in the® 
effect it produces in the believer. 

This is stated in various ways. Sometimes it is” 
sheer exemplarist: Christ died to give us an exam" 
ple of the way we should behave when we are un- | 
justly accused. Sometimes it is stressed that when® 
we look on the cross we see how greatly God loves 
us, and we are moved to love Him in return. Noth? 
ing kindles love like love. Again it is urged that we 
should contemplate Calvary and see what sin did to: 
the Son of God—not the sins of other people, but} 
sin, the same principle that operates in us—and we7 
are moved to repentance. Such views can be phrased” 
other ways, but common to them all is the thought) 
that the cross moves us to the kind of action that) 


(Continued on page 33, column 1) 
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TREN. D of thought 


New York Post U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence Gridley Derthick 
said today that he had never heard of Aldous Huxley's Brave New World or 
George Orwell's 198). 

Derthick, in Miami Beach to address a meeting of Young Presidents, an 
organization of youthful corporation heads, was asked to comment on a recent 
ruling banning the two books from Miamits public school libraries and required 
reading lists.... 

"Ityve never heard of those books, and I don't think it would be prudent 
of me to discuss them," said Derthick, 


Saturday Review of Literature Research, one concludes, is no longer a 
neutral term descriptive of an activity that should be gauged exclusively by 
its fruits, Rather it has become a badge of honor, an excuse for the flight 
from teaching--and a sign that despite all our lip service to liberal, en- 
lightening and philosophical learning, we find individual and general security 
only in the trappings of specialization, And this wholesale mania for research 
as a self- justifying activity, without regard to its need or its object, has 
produced a corresponding folly in our culture~at-large: the no less deplorable 
cult of creativity....Together these two oddly related purposes, research and 
creativity, encourage or excuse the repeated act of omission that is having 

an insidious weakening effect on our entire intellectual life: the unwilling- 
ness to judge. 

eeeBut one may fail to see how harmful the mania for research has become 
in the centers of higher learning, even when it now produces symptoms of some 
gravity. I refer to the invidious system of academic promotion, the perversion 
of the undergraduate curriculum, and (most recent) the professional teacher's 
contempt of teaching. 

These three are related to one another and to a rather vicious habit, 
which used to be absent from scholarship when the phrase "a gentleman and a 
scholar" still had meaning. The habit I have in mind is self-praise, 

eeelhe modern teacher flees to the library and cries "research" as the 
medieval thief fled to the church and cried "sanctuary!" --Jacques Barzun. 
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Journal of Engineering Education Whoever has had anything to do with 
org ations have observed the tendency of the administrator to gain 
control over the whole corporate body. Yet it can be stated flatly that the 
success of any organization can be measured quite accurately by the relative 
position of the administrators and the productive workers. The successful 
organizations get along with a minimum of housekeeping staff and keep them 
confined to their proper place; those whose real work is declining almost 
always have swollen administrative staffs. Nothing worse can happen to an 
organization than usurpation of command by administrators. This is because | 
a natural desire to enhance their own importance leads most administrators 
subconsciously to look upon the organization as an end in itself rather than 
a mere legal and administrative convenience, They are therefore natural 
boosters for size; they are inclined to foster expansion for its own sake + 
sometimes in inverse ratio to the amount of real work done; occasionally after 
production has all but ceased, 

In this country we tend to turn every human occupation into a "business,' 
We think that every organization profits by introducing what we term "business | 
methods." But a businesslike attitude makes for efficiency only in purely 
routine matters, It is disastrous when applied to creative people whether ' 
they work in an educational institution, a research center or a government 
department, 

The role of the administrator is of necessity less important where creative 
intellectual work is done than where the work is routine. Any capable admin | 
istrator can learn enough about the technique of routine production to organ 
ize it efficiently and to provide a proper environment for the worker, These ! 
are matters for which he has been trained. But few administrators possess 
the capacity to master the special fields in which creative brainworkers are 
expert; nor can they, as a rule, understand the mental processes of profes- 
sional people and the atmosphere of intellectual freedom without which these 
people cannot work effectively. Without mastery of the subject and understanii 
of the people, there is little an administrator can contribute to improvement 
of the mental work done in his organization. Worse, he often becomes more of | 
a hindrance than a help. Not infrequently, all he does is interfere with the 
professional staff and reduce real productivity by constantly bothering them 
with trivia. Nobody can waste as much time as a super-efficient administrater | 
trying to run a group of “eggheads." 

I fear that we have gone far toward lowering the output of our brain- 
workers by over-organizing them. We are drowning in paper work, We are talk ; 
ing ourselves into a standstill in endless committees--those pets of the ad 
ministrator. We are losing the genius we once had for improvisation. Nowa 
days nothing can be done without elaborate preparation, organization and care | 
ful rehearsal. We have been diluting responsibility for making decisions by 
piling layers of supervisory administrative levels, pyramid fashion, on top 
of the people who do the real work. --Vice Admiral H, G, Rickover in "The 
Truth Shall Make You Free." 


--by the Editor 
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HIS, DECEMBER, 1960 





SUNDAY, DECEMBER 4 


PSALM 119:57-72 (1) Notice again (especially in vv. 57-64) the will- 
ingness to please God. Are you concerned for God and His ways? (2) 
What specific handicaps does the psalmist face? (3) What was his atti- 
tude toward painful circumstances? Cf. vv. 67, 71 with Isaiah 38:17. 
Contrast this with the possibility of feeling bitter toward God for per- 
mitting evil to befall us. How has the Lord led you closer to Himself 


through difficult times? 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 5 

PSALM 119:73-104 (1) Describe the psalmist’s predicament, noticing 
especially the extent of his trials (v. 87). Did his faith stand the test? 
How far has your faith been tested? (2) What reasons are given by 
the psalmist for his withstanding the trials? Note v. 92. (3) Upon what 
powerful facts is his faith based (vv. 89-91)? (4) Vv. 99, 100. On 


what grounds does the psalmist make these claims? 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 6 

PSALM 119:105-136 (1) As the psalmist judges others here, on what 
basis does he call himself good and his oppressors evil? Do you daily 
observe what the Bible tells you to do, so you can speak with this 
authority about your personal life? (2) Though the psalmist has been 
careful to please God above all else, his attitude is not arrogant. Note 


vv. 108, 120, 124, 125. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7 

PSALM 119:137-152 In this section the psalmist declares by his life and 
words the worthiness of God and His words to men. (1) How worthy 
do you consider God and His words? What do you do when your 
enemies forget God’s words, when you find yourself small and despised 
in the eyes of others, when trouble and anguish come upon you? (2) 
As the psalmist cries for help, he also promises to obey God’s statutes 
(v, 145). Is this the case when you ask God for help? 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8 


PSALM 119:153-176 (1) Has the psalmist’s devotion for God ebbed be- 


cause he has troubles’ 





What would you say was the purpose of this 
psalm as a prayer to God: to receive results and answers to problems, 
or to worship and praise God? (2) In vv. 157, 161 what effect do out- 
ward pressures have on the psalmist’s devotion to God? (3) What is 
the balance between honoring God Himself and honoring His revealed 


words to us? Notice the use of the personal pronoun “thy” as the per- 





~~ — °c! 


the rearing of Jesus. Cf. Matthew 3:15; John 8:29. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 25, CHRISTMAS DAY 

LUKE 1:5-80 (1) Read the whole passage to get the spiritual environ- 
ment which surrounded Mary at the time of the birth of her Son. Great 
emphasis was placed upon faith. Notice vv. 20, 45 in proper context. 
(2) Consider the mother of Jesus (vv. 26-56). What in her experience 
would have been difficult for you? How would you describe Mary’s 
spiritual life from this passage? What do you think was her outstand- 
ing characteristic? What significance do you see in her use of the title 
“God my Savior” (v. 47)? What view of God do you get from this 


passage? 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 26 

II TIMOTHY 1:1-14 (1) From initially reading this passage, what do you 
conclude about Timothy’s attitudes toward Paul and toward the min- 
istry? about Paul’s feelings for Timothy? (2) Of what basic facts was 
Paul reminding Timothy so that he could encourage the younger man 
to exercise his spiritual gift? Are you allowing fear to lead you into 
weakness, disobedience, uncertainty, and silence about Jesus Christ? 
Memorize v. 7 and ask God to make it demonstrably true in you. (3) 
Why is each aspect of the gospel as summarized by Paul important? 
(4) Why might Paul have been ashamed? Why wasn’t he? How would 
this argue well for Timothy’s acceptance of v. 8? (5) Consider the 
importance within the Body of Christ of men who are godly examples. 


Are you one whose life can encourage and instruct other Christians? 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 

11 TIMOTHY 1:13-2:13 (1) Describe Onesiphorus and contrast him with 
the rest of Paul’s friends. What outstanding characteristic of yours 
would you like immortalized in Scripture? How are you known among 
friends? (2) What method was Paul commending for the maintenance 
and expansion of the church? Does your group operate on this Biblical 
principle? Learn v. 2 (in practice, too). (3) Vv. 3-7. What point do 
all three illustrations have in common? What distinct points? Why did 
Paul say this? (4) Put vv. 8-10 into your own words. Why, in one 
sense, didn’t imprisonment strike Paul as a personal tragedy? (See 
also 1:8, 11, 12). (5) How does the quoted saying relate to Paul's 
admonitions to Timothy? 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 


11 TIMOTHY 2:14-26 (1) What serious problem was the church facing? 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 13 
1 TIMOTHY 1:18-2:15 (1) To what does “this charge” refer? How ex- 


tensively are you engaged in a “good warfare”? (Who is winning?) 
See II Corinthians 10:3, 4; Ephesians 6:10-17. How are faith and a 
good conscience tied in with this? (2) For whom is the Christian to 
pray? Why? With what effect? (What does God want to do in the 
world?) Use news reports to guide your praying. (3) Note the rela- 
tionship between v. 7 and vv. 3-6. How is a correct understanding of 
God’s desire for others translated into action in your life? (4) Do the 
regulations for women’s behavior seem strange to you? How and why 


does this priority of values differ from current thinking about women? 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 14 

1 TIMOTHY 3. The word “bishop” means an overseer, pastor, an elder of 
the church; “deacon,” one who serves, a helper. (1) What qualifica- 
tions would you list as necessary for a spiritual leader in your group? 
What areas of attitude and action did Paul hold essential? (2) Note 
the implications of everyday social relationships for a position of spir- 
itual authority. Think of your family and acquaintances and consider 
how well you demonstrate this practical kind of godliness. (3) Why 
did Paul give these detailed instructions? How did he describe the 
church? Ask God to help you and your group to behave Biblically in 


the matters of choosing and being spiritual leaders. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 15 

1 TIMOTHY 4 (1) What are the sources of the false teaching that Paul 
warned about? How does this relate to his admonitions to godly living? 
Cf. 1:4-6, 19. With what truth did he refute the false instructions? (2) 
What were Timothy’s responsibilities: to the church? to himself? V. 16 
summarizes the thought; memorize it. (3) Is the truth of vv. 7b, 8 
demonstrated in your conduct? What reason did Paul give for thus 
bucking common values? (4) In what ways was Timothy to be an ex- 
ample? What would characterize him? How much of his life would 


this include? Would v. 15 encourage you? 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 16 

I TIMOTHY 5:1-16 (1) What do vv. 1, 2 show of the Church’s structure? 
Why should such relationships obtain here when they don’t in most 
social groups? Cf. I Corinthians 1:2; 12:12, 13. Have you experienced 
the freedom from false social attitudes in the Church that comes from 


being part of God’s family?. (2) How was the church to express familial 


hc on cis nna Sci aii. cages pe 








concern for its members? State the rules relating to the support of 


worthy widows and the reasons for them. (3) How important was obe- 
dience to these commands? Have you recognized the function of the 
Church as a witness to God’s truth? See Ephesians 3:10 and pray that 


your group will clearly reflect God’s character. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17 

I TIMOTHY 5:17-25 (1) With what aspect of church government is Paul 
dealing here? “Honor” refers not only to respect but also to economic 
support, as in 5:13. (2) How was Paul providing safeguards in the 
appointment and discipline of elders? The parenthesis of v. 23 tends 
to break the thought of the unit. (3) What effect in your group would 
result from rigid adherence to the commands of wv. 19, 20? Cf. Deu- 
teronomy 19:15; Matthew 18:15-17; Galatians 6:1; James 5:19, 20. (4) 
Vv. 24, 25 give further reasons for Paul’s commands in 3:6, 10. Is your 
group rightly exercising its responsibility to know its members and to 


train and appoint leaders? 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 18 

I TIMOTHY 6:1-10 (1) State two reasons for giving good service to an 
employer. Cf. Colossians 3:23, 24. Like the Church, the individual 
Christian bears witness to the character of God. (2) V. 2 identifies the 
root of a serious problem in some groups. Are you careless in attitudes 
and obligations toward other Christians, taking advantage of your rela- 
tionship as brothers (e.g., in manners)? Let this verse indicate what 
God desires. (3) Describe the man who opposes sound teaching and 
the outcome of his behavior. How does his life contrast with the de- 
signed outcome of right doctrine? (4) Why is godliness the greatest 


gain? With what is it contrasted? Do you agree with vv. 8, 9? How? 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 19 

I TIMOTHY 6:11-21 (1) Skim yesterday’s reading to discover what Tim- 
othy was to shun, flee. (2) At what was he to aim instead? Contrast 
these goals with the world’s image of what makes a successful leader. 
Write this down. (3) What do you learn about God here? Why did 
Paul include these truths? How does the doctrine of God affect your 
motivations, your judgment, your behavior? (4) Look through this chap- 
ter to discover areas of tension between the temporal and the eternal. 
Read II Corinthians 4:16-18. Ask God to give you His viewpoint in all 
things. 
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Big City Strate In his survey of the task still to be 
done in Latin America, Dr. R. Renneth Strachan, General Director of the latin 


America Mission, singles out the large cities for special mention. "Nothing 
can equal the strategic importance of these big cities, The battle for Latin 
America will either be won or lost there, It is there that the social and 
technological revolution is taking place. In place of the former peon class 
with machete in belt, a labor class is rising, trained in mechanical skills, 
and politically conscious and vocal, And in place of the small minority of 
landed gentry, a growing middle class of professionals-eengineers, technicians, 
small businessmen, lawyers, teachers--is emerging, The future of Latin America 
lies with them./ Apart from a few exceptions » the evangelical groups tend to 
be weakest in the largest city centers. Take the cities in Latin America with 
a population of over a million inhabitants--Mexico City, Havana, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, San Juan--and look for large evangelical churches, They are few and 

far between. In planning any advance for the future, careful thought and 
attention must be given to a more effective program of evangelism leading to 
the establishment of strong, active churches in the large city centers," 
Christianity Today, as reprinted in Floodtide. 


Simplification The underlying problems of Christian mis- 
sions may be simplified into one word--differences, We go to a foreign field 
to engage in the mission our Lord and Savior has commanded, and immediately 
we realize that our looks are different, our language is different, our cul- 
ture is different, and most serious of all, our ways of thinking are differ- 
ent. I am convinced that these inevitable differences and their psychologi- 
cal effect on the missionary provide the fuel for the enemy, the occasions 
for the manifestation of our flesh; they result consequently in myriads of 
problems in every area of activity and sometimes threaten to stop all progress 
completely. How are these problems to be met?/ I do not mean to underesti- 
mate the value of prayer and faith, and my conclusion may appear to be an 
oversimplification, but I believe the answer is love--practical love, not in 
word or in tongue, but in deed and in truth./ It is easy to say that we love 
the heathen in our farewell message to our home church. Within a few days 
after arriving on the field it may be easy to tell the people in their own 
language that God loves them....But love in action, love in deed, love proved 
through unmistakable conduct--this is the love, together with the love of the 
heart and lip, that will be the solution to every problem of Christian mis- 
sions, --Dale Crowley, missionary to Japan, in The Alliance Witness, 
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Short-Term Service Much has been written in recent years — 
about the desirability of recruiting people who will go to a foreign country 
for two or three years and lend their talents to meet some specific urgent @ 
need in education, medicine, agriculture and the like, Max Warren, the artic 
ulate General Secretary of Church Missionary Society (Anglican), has something 
to say in favor of those who will serve life-terms rather than short-terms: 
"In the first place, and this is very important, the service of a missionary — 
holds out the prospect of continuity. Short-term contracts are 'short term! © 
and often they are not renewed. Continuity is tremendously important....The © 
missionary who goes out with the intention of continuous service can ‘put dow 
roots,' can "belong! in a way hardly possible for those who are ‘in transit,! 
In the second place (he) is the member of a corporate body explicitly com ~~ 
mitted to taking its share in the total responsibility of the local church,,,, 
Such corporateness can be an enormous source of strength and equipment for — 
service, whether as an educationist or in some other capacity. In the third 
place I believe that there is a very important contribution to be made by 
those whose service takes the form of a willed and chosen measure of renunci. 
ation. I do not wish to dramatize this point...But it is of some real value 
to the Church that there should be within its service those who are corpor- 
ately pledged to working out the principle that there are some things which 
can only be achieved by those who are prepared to say 'no.' The 'no!® of the 
missionary is to the whole range of possibilities open to him if he does not 
serve on missionary terms." --SVM Newsletter. 


Do Figures Lie? This is the title of a provocative article 
in Japan Harvest, in which Max H, James gives a random sampling of figures 
released by various groups engaged in large-scale evangelism in different 
parts of Japan, Attendance records tally well over 100,000 (in just a few 
weeks! time), with nearly 10,000 making a public profession of faith, These 
should give cause for rejoicing. Yet the facts are that only an infinitesiml 
fraction are to be accounted for after a year, A campaign in one city brought 
530 professions of conversion, One year later, seven churches (with at least 
two not reporting) accounted for only 120 of these professions, And of these 
only three had been baptized and only three were still in regular attendance, 
In another place, ten churches (again with two not reporting) accounted for 
99 out of 206 decisions. Of that number, two had been baptized while seven 
were attending regularly./ Mr. James wonders therefore how accurately figures 
of campaign successes "measure" the real work of God in Japan, and if it is 
right to publish such figures without qualification or explanation. He asks 
if the purpose of keeping records is to see by what number one's "competitor" 
has been surpassed, and concludes: "God is not an enemy of numbers, that is, 
of the true facts, But He may be the enemy of some of our methods in gather 
ing numbers, of the demand by others for them, and of the careless, damaging 
use to which they may be put." 


--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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MARY 

(Continued from page 6) 
lowers we have no right to ourselves? Even the 
legitimate pull of loved ones must take second place. 

Then eighteen years passed. Joseph seems to have 
died during this period, and Mary’s Son was now 
Head of the household. Submissive, helpful, loving 
—never omitting the last act of kindness. Perhaps 
even Nazareth came to appreciate Him.’* 

Then early one year the countryside began to stir. 
First vague rumors, then specific reports. A man 
named John was preaching down in the Jordan Val- 
ley. People were beginning to respond. A nation 
was being prepared to meet its God. During those 
days Jesus labored faithfully at the carpenter’s 
bench. Then His last day came. The tools were put 
in their places, He swept the shop for the last time. 
The next day He must go down to John, down to 
the Jordan River."* 

And Mary—how pent-up with uncertain longings 
and fears she must have been. What was about to 
happen? Perhaps the news filtered up from the 
south and was noised about among the throngs in 
the restless Nazareth market place. How Jesus had 
been baptized by John, the son of Elizabeth and 
Zechariah. There was even the rumor of opened 
heavens and a form like a dove that settled on 


Him. And then Jesus returned to Galilee with a 
number of followers, disciples. 

We next see Mary at a wedding to which she, her 
Son and His disciples were invited.1* You know 


what happened. They ran out of wine. In that 
modest, small gathering this was a crisis. What 
should be done? Instinctively Mary thought of her 
Son. Who else could help? Hence her request, 
“They have no wine.” 

An innocent cry for help. Jesus’ mind must have 
moved to the future, the Day of His Father’s tri- 
umph when He as the Lamb slain and resurrected 
would preside and dispense good things at the mar- 
riage feast for His redeemed Bride. Wine? Yes, in 
that day. But that hour had not yet come. The cross 
must come first. 

His reply was loving yet strong. “Woman! What 
is there to thee and to me?!7_ You must not direct 
me. Rather, depend on me. Your request is simple, 
yet exceedingly complex. It is both possible and 
impossible to grant. True, I have a solution for this 
feast, but the hour for my ultimate, final provision 
is not yet come. And I must keep my cross before 
me. It must come first. My blood must be shed 
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before my wine can be outpoured.” 

Mary is stilled. She does not argue after He has 
spoken. A deeper surrender to Him is the response 
of her heart. 

The first year of Jesus’ ministry, the one of rela- 
tive obscurity, gave way to the year of popularity. 
The crowds gathered. His name was a household 
word. His deeds and words were on everyone’s lips. 
And Mary must have been pleased. He was her Son. 

But He had enemies, and they were not idle. 
Wherever He was teaching or healing, they were on 
the fringes of the crowds, sowing doubt and sus- 
picion. “He hath Beelzebub, and by the prince of 
demons he is casting out demons.”!* Absurd, wild 
charges. Yet some believed them. 

All this hurt Mary. Her concern grew. Was He 
working too hard? Was He mingling with the wrong 
crowd? Why didn’t He just minister to those who 
were worthy? Why this unnecessary exposure to 
savage criticism? Some said He was going out of 
His mind. Was He? Perhaps those scribes from 
Jerusalem had a point when they said He was caus- 
ing more trouble than good. 

I imagine that Mary’s heart raced on and on. 
“At any rate, I must go and see Him. Perhaps I 
can advise Him. He should work more among the 
good, the appreciative. Because He doesn’t, His 
reputation is endangered.” Mary finally decided to 
intervene and lead Him out of the entangling net 
of strife and words that was tightening around Him. 

Her opportunity came.'® With the aid of His 
younger brothers she found Him in the midst of a 
dense throng. They called to Him, interrupted His 
preaching. Others took up the cry, commanding 
His attention. “Spare thyself,” was the implicit plea. 
A well-meant but ignorant remonstrance. Mary and 
His brothers sought to influence Him on the basis 
of their flesh and blood relationship to Him. 

Was He aware of His enemies, their criticism, 
His own weariness? Of course, but these repre- 
sented peripheral problems. In contrast, His moth- 
er’s approach revealed basic need. Suddenly she 
and all the rest were being confronted with a great 
lesson. “Who are my mother and my brothers?” 
He asked. Then, looking around on those seated 
about Him, He said, “Here are my mother and my 
brothers. Whoever does the will of God is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.” 

The lesson was pointed. No leaning on human 
relationships, however vital, to gain the approval of 
God. We dare not lose sight of the higher relation- 
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ship, that of the Spirit. This is defined and deep- 
ened by submission to the Word of God, by obe- 
dience to the will of God. Only in this way can we 
gain His approval. Flesh and blood can neither in- 
herit the Kingdom of God nor determine standing 
in it. What we do with the Bible and its record of 
God’s revealed will alone determines status with 
God. A hard lesson? Yes, but an inevitable one. 


MARY APPEARS to fade from the Gospel record dur- 
ing the mounting opposition that characterized the 
final year of Christ’s earthly ministry. But suddenly 
at His darkest hour she is there facing her Son.”° 

Unbelievable. At that awful place where He suf- 
fered for you and for me, Himself horribly defiled 
with your guilt and mine, your shame and mine, 
we find Mary, His mother. Who brought her here? 
Such an awful blunder. She shouldn’t be permitted 
to watch Him suffer and die. 

But she is there. And she is in the will of God. 
The perfect love that plans all has planned even 
this. Who can comprehend the sufferings of Mary’s 
heart? Who can describe her desires? But watch 
her in her anguish. She doesn’t cry out, “Deliver 
thyself!” No, she has learned that the will of God 
costs. It is costing her Son everything, and it is 
costing her everything too. Aged Simeon was right 
when he made his solemn prophecy.”* 

Christ’s eyes fix on her, then on His beloved 
John. He speaks to them both. Despite His anguish, 
His concern was for her and her needs. Does He 
explain the cross? No, this is God’s greatest mys- 
tery, His own secret. Does He expound the will of 
His Father for Mary? No, even this cannot be fully 
understood this side of eternity. But of one thing 
we can be certain. In the will of God for us, what- 
ever direction it may take, He will provide for us 
and His provision is always wondrously adequate. 

Let us then cultivate Mary’s response of heart. 
For in that hour of her greatest lesson she did not 
utter the least opposing word. She submitted. 


HIS PLACEMENT 

BooKKEEPER, SECRETARY with initiative, and 
CoupLe to serve as hostess-housekeeper and main- 
tenance man needed by mission home office in 
Eastern U.S. Housing provided in addition to 
regular mission allowance. Write His Placement, 
Box D-160. 

Teacuers (h.s. science; elem.) needed by Chr. 
academy in Far East for Sept. 61. Write His 
Placement, Box D-260. 
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Do you like the story of Mary’s life? Do you see 
its parallel to yours? 

Are you in Bethlehem with the attractive Baby 
Jesus in your arms? Yourself still young? And 
admirers gathered about you? 

Refuse such a static Christian experience. God 
wants to take you to Egypt, to Nazareth and Galilee, 
and then to Jerusalem—to Calvary. Do you want to 
go with Him as Mary did? You will grow old, your 
face will be lined with age and pain, your body 
weakened by illness, altered by the demands of the 
years. Are you willing for this? 

But Calvary wasn’t the end of Mary’s story. After 
the Ascension we see the disciples in Jerusalem in 
the upper room.”? Mary is there with them, wor- 
shiping and praying. This is the Bible’s last picture 
of her. 

But be sure to notice one thing. Mary isn’t alone. 
Her children are with her, they too on their knees 
before the Lord. Do you see the significance of 
this? Earlier, they hadn’t believed in the Lord.” 
They had been divided because of Him. But now 
Mary’s family circle is united. 

Many Christian parents affirm that they would 
give anything and everything if their children would 
only follow Christ. But do they realize that every- 
thing is what is actually involved? It costs every- 
thing, and Mary paid this price. She surrendered 
herself to the will of God, right to the end. 

This is the ultimate in discipleship: Mary on her 
knees before the Lord. Many Christians fold up too 
early. They find that God’s will is too costly. But 
Mary went all the way. She was one of those who 
prayed ten days. And in the end she with the rest 
received the Holy Spirit.”* 

She was brought into a closer relationship with 
Christ than she had ever known, even when she had 


borne Him under her heart. END 
FOOTNOTES 

1Luke 1:26ff. 13Luke 2:52. 
2Luke 1:46ff. 14Mark 1:9. 
3Ephesians 1:6. 15Luke 3:22. 
4Matthew 1:18ff. 16John 2:1ff. 
5Luke 2:1ff. 17John 2:4 lit. 
6Micah 5:2. 18Mark 3:21, 22. 
7TLuke 2:15ff. 19Mark 3:31ff. 
8Luke 2:22ff. 20John 19:25ff. 
9Matthew 2:1ff. 21Luke 2:34, 35. 
10Matthew 2:13ff. 22Acts 1:14. 
11Matthew 2:19ff. 23John 7:3-5. 
12Luke 2:42ff. 24Acts 2:1ff. 
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INTERPRETERS presen. sci. 


A YOUNG WOMAN went out to a distant coun- 
try a few years ago as a missionary doctor. We 
knew her quite well. 

Because the medical needs of the people were so 
pressing, she was plunged into hospital work before 
she could learn the language. 

She was an unusually compassionate person, the 
kind who entered into the griefs and sorrows of 
others with rare intensity. Her own interests were 
always submerged by her concern for others. With 
tireless energy she would think up little ways in 
which she could anticipate other people’s desires. 
I never once heard her raise her voice. She always 
spoke with gentleness and sincere feeling. She was 
a wonderful listener. She was also extraordinarily 
competent and efficient. 

Because she couldn’t speak the language, she 
worked through an interpreter. Since she was a 
pediatrician, most of her patients were children: 
poor, sick, desperately needy children, most of them 
in the later stages of horribly malignant diseases. 

With them were poor, sad, desperately needy 
mothers, distraught over their children’s sickness, 
ignorant of even the basic principles of hygiene and 
medical care. Many of these mothers came to the 
hospital simply as a last resort, suspicious and defen- 
sive, yet wistful and hoping against hope that some- 
thing could be done to save their children. 

They had heard all sorts of stories about these 
white people at the hospital. Some people said they 
were workers of magic, some said they cast spells 
over you, some said they were cruel and heartless. 
But others said they were friends of the people, that 
they were kind and did all they could for you, that 
they had great skill and never turned you away 
without helping you. 

These were the people who came to see the young 
doctor and to whom she reached out—through an 
interpreter. 

She did all she could for them. Sometimes she 
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was able to heal them, when the diseases weren’t 
too far advanced. Sometimes she was only able to 
postpone death and relieve the pain a little. But 
always she tried to give them words of comfort; and 
in the same way as she had always done, she poured 
out herself in love and sympathy and true identi- 
fication with them in their trials. 

In the past this giving of herself had always 
seemed to mean so much to people. She couldn’t 
understand now why these mothers and children 
seemed untouched by it. They were sullen and un- 
responsive as she spoke — or rather, as her inter- 
preter spoke. Sometimes they even crouched with 
apprehension at her voice —or rather, her inter- 
preter’s voice. Their hearts didn’t seem to be soft- 
ened at all by her loving, gentle words—or rather, 
her interpreter’s. 

Her distress was greater than she knew how to 
bear. For in the past, love had always won and she 
did not dare believe that love could fail. 


MONTHS AFTERWARD she learned, not that love had 
failed (for it cannot), but that her interpreter had 
failed. He had failed completely to convey her gen- 
tleness, her sympathy, her listening ear, her heart 
of love. All he had conveyed was himself, his super- 
cilious air, his cold, unsympathetic, inattentive self- 
ishness, his heart of stone. 
God works through interpreters. 


What kind of interpreter are you? END 
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JOHN CURRY 


INTER-VARSITY MEMBER: Hi, Bill. 
today? 
psycH MAJOR: Terrible. I’ve got problems. 

So have we all. Problems make life interesting; 
they challenge us to new heights. 

No, I’m not talking about that kind of problem. 
I mean I have insoluble problems. By their very 
nature I can’t do anything with them. 

Well, now, this is novel! Tell me what you mean. 

Have you ever heard of a role conflict? 

Yes, but I’m not too clear about its exact mean- 
ing. Doesn’t it mean you’re trying to be two things 
at once? 

I guess that’s what it boils down to. You see, I’ve 
got a football scholarship, which means that in my 
role as an athlete I’ve got to be “one of the boys.” 
You know, off-color jokes, loud laughter, he-man 
stuff. But I’m also a student, and in that role I’m 
supposed to be polite, reserved and sophisticated. 
Usually I can switch back and forth from my class- 
room personality to my locker room personality 
without much trouble. But what happens when I’ve 
got to be both at once? 

Does that ever happen? 

It did yesterday at lunch. I was eating with a 
couple of especially raucous teammates, and two of 
my professors sat down at the next table. Every- 
thing I did or didn’t do was wrong to someone. 

So that’s your problem? Well, if you'll excuse my 
simple-minded bluntness, I’ll tell you what I think. 

Go ahead. 

The reason why you have the conflict is because 
the roles you’re playing are inconsistent with each 
other. 

That’s obvious. Trivial, too, if I may say so. 

You may, but I’m not through. The fact that 
you're willing to adopt inconsistent roles shows that 
you're interested more in social approval than in 
truth. Truth is never inconsistent with itself. 

What’s this jazz about truth? Don’t you know 
that philosophers have been discussing truth for 
thousands of years without getting anywhere? 

It’s not as bad as all— 

Let me tell you something. You've heard of Sig- 
mund Freud. Well, he made a number of good con- 
tributions and one of his most important ones deals 
with repressions. He says that every person at one 


How are you 
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time or another has repressed some unpleasant as- 
pect of reality. These repressions and the furious 
struggle to maintain them are the primary cause of 
all mental illness. They're in a large part respon- 
sible for my personality, too. 

So you can’t talk about truth in the actions of 
men. We’re basically dishonest about ourselves. If 
you want any honesty from a man, you've got to 
subject him to psychoanalytic catharsis to make him 
face reality. 

Well. Three cheers for Freud. He certainly had 
insight into human nature.. But I’m not so sure 
about his originality. That old book called the Bible 
was talking about repressions 2,000 years ago. It 
says that repressions are common to men, and it also 
points out a specific one that all men make. “When 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful, but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened” 
(Romans 1:21). All men repress the Lordship of 
God. 

Always dragging in that God of yours, aren’t 
you? 

How can you possibly say anything about truth 
if you don’t include God? Didn’t He create all 
truth? 

Well, since I’ve repressed Him, you can’t expect 
me to agree with that. But just to see where it leads, 
let’s follow your line of thought. Do you think the 
problems of mankind would all be solved if we sub- 
jected everyone to the process of psychoanalysis 
about God? 

Exactly. 

Oh, so psychoanalysis is man’s salvation. All we 
have to do is psychoanalyze everyone, and they'll 
all become honest Christians and see the light, and 
that will be the end of our worries. I certainly never 
thought you would— 

You’ve missed the point. I didn’t say that psy- 
choanalysis as a discipline was the answer. But as 
a process it could lead to the answer. 

Sounds the same to me. 

Tell me about the process of psychoanalysis. 

Well, the psychoanalyst sets up a relationship with 
the patient. Then by probing his mind he deter- 
mines his key repressions. Gradually he leads the 
patient to recognize them, face the reality of the 








original situations and adjust to them. 

Very good. Now tell me, what’s the nature of 
these “key” repressions? 

Oh, they usually have to do with the patient’s 
early life. Loss of a parent, the desire to kill one’s 
brother, a painful accident. Things like that. 

Does it take a long time to get someone to face 
these things honestly? 

Sure. It might take up to five years to get a man 
to admit to himself that he once wanted to kill his 
father, and then to adapt to it. 

OK. That’s enough to work with. Now let me 
explain what I meant. Let’s assume that a man has 
a repression about a very fundamental concept, say 
the nature of man, or the purpose of life. That is 
to say that at one time a very basic truth was re- 
vealed to him, but because it was unpleasant to rec- 
ognize, he repressed the whole business. Now, if 
this concept is a fundamental one, it'll color prac- 
tically everything he does, even though it’s not for- 
mally recognized. 

Say, I think I see what you’re driving at. You’re 
saying that if a person repressed the Lordship of 
God (that is what you’re hinting at, isn’t it), his 
whole life will be based on the assumption that God 
is not Lord, and this obviously will have more far- 
reaching effects than, say, the assumption that he 
never wanted to kill his father. 

You’ve got it right on the button. And if a per- 
son will fight for five years to defend the repres- 
sion of an infantile desire, you can bet your life 
that he’ll stand off a whole legion of psychoanalysts 
right up to his deathbed in order to protect a re- 
pression on which he’s built his entire life. 

Hmmm. That would be a challenge for a psychol- 
ogist. Too bad it’s not true. I think I'd like a crack 
at it. 

On what grounds do you assume it’s not true? 
You certainly can’t go by introspection. 

It’s just too wild. But you’re right, I don’t have 
much ground to believe it’s false. On the other 
hand, what makes you think it’s true? Do you al- 
ways mold your thinking to your little black King 
James? 

It’s not a matter of arbitrarily picking something 
to believe. The reason I know it’s true is simply 
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because I’ve been psychoanalyzed by God. 

Oh, good grief. You are way out, man! 

But you’d like a little elucidation? 

Oh, surely. 

You can, if you wish, regard the Holy Spirit 
partly as a psychoanalyst. He doesn’t try to deter- 
mine what the “key” repression is, because He 
knows that already. And He doesn’t establish quite 
the same relationship with His patient—that’s im. 
possible because of His holiness. But the Holy 
Spirit’s function is to lead a person to the point 
where he’ll admit that he’s denied God His rightful 
place, accept the Lordship of God, and conform his 
life to that truth. This is what He did with me, and 
this is just what the psychoanalyst does with the re. 
pressions of his patients. But human psychoana. 
lysts can’t handle this greater task, because most 
of them don’t recognize the problem at all, and the 
ones who see it don’t have the infinite number of 
ways needed to crack the barrier of a hardened 
heart. And even if some of them ever broke 
through, they themselves wouldn’t be able to face 
the patient with the Answer, because they don’t 
have it themselves. 

Well, I thought you were going to end by saying 
that as a Christian psychoanalyst you could convert 
anyone you wished, but 1— 

No, I can’t convert anyone. But a Christian is 
used by the Holy Spirit. Since He’s shown me that 
Jesus Christ is God, I can tell others of His Lord- 
ship; and since Jesus Christ as God dwells with me, 
my life in some small way reflects the Lord of the 
universe. 

You’ve got a coherent case, all right, but I think 
Pll just bumble along in my own deluded way. Any- 
way, your God sounds rather cold to me. 

Well, I suppose you got that impression when | 
said that God was holy. But there’s one more thing. 
He’s also loving. What I mean is that He takes a 
personal interest in us and wants to help. 

How can you say that? 

Well, He showed it to me at the cross where Jesus 
paid our penalty for ignoring God. 

That would be something if it were true. 

It is true, Bill, and the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
helps us to see it. 

You know, I can’t say just why, but I’m im 
pressed. Let’s talk about this some more later. I’ve 
got to go to social psych class now. 

Sure. How about tonight after supper? 

OK. See you later. END 
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J. PATRICK JORDAN 


THE EARLIEST creed in the Church is short 
but important: Jesus Christ is Lord. Why is this 
statement true? What does it mean to students in 
the twentieth century? 

First, let’s consider what “Lord” means, Its use 
in the Bible shows that it is one of the highest titles 
that could be applied to anyone. Note its synonyms: 
king, master, sovereign ruler. Thus when we con- 
sider our relationship to Jesus Christ, we are con- 
fronted by remarkable implications. When we ac- 
cept Jesus, we are accepting a person who is none 
other than the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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It is un-Biblical to say that we can accept Jesus 
Christ as Savior now, and then later as Lord. We 
either accept Jesus Christ (who is the Lord) or we 
do not. If we accept Him, we automatically have a 
Lord who is our Savior. We spend the rest of our 
lives working out the salvation we have, working 
out our initial commitment to Jesus as Lord, so that 
in fact He is becoming Lord over every area of our 
life. 

I can think of six reasons why Jesus Christ has 
the right to be Lord. First, He is God (John 1:1ff). 


Second, He is the creator of this time-space universe 
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(John 1:3; Colossians 1:15-17). Third, He has over- 
come death. Fourth, He is the only way to God 
(John 14:6; Acts 4:10-12). Fifth, God the Father 
has declared Him to be Lord. God has highly ex- 
alted Christ and given Him a name to which noth- 
ing is superior. Some day every knee will bow 
before Him and every man will confess this new 
appellation, Jesus the Lord (Philippians 2:5-11). 
Sixth, Jesus Christ is the final judge of men (John 
5:21-27). 

If Jesus is our Lord, what does this imply? In 
his commentary (writing on Romans 10:13), 
Charles Hodge suggests that since Christ is our re- 
deemer, maker, preserver, and sovereign, we are to 
make Him the supreme object of our love, and His 
glory the great purpose of our being. Charles Spur- 
geon seemed to have the Old Testament concept of 
Lord (owner, supreme sovereign, protector) in mind 
when he stated that if someone did not accept Jesus 
Christ as Lord but merely as Savior, we were to 
assure that person that he was not a Christian. 

In other words, if Jesus is our Lord, we are 
“saved-subjects.” To be saved means that He is our 
Savior; to be His subject means that He is our 
Lord. This compound word, saved-subjects, cannot 
be divided. Obedience, love, submission, seeking 
His will, and all similar concepts in the Christian 
life are to be included in our relationship to Jesus 
Christ. 

To relate this to daily life, Christians can ask 
themselves various questions: When did I last con- 
sult the Lord about my dating practices? Upon 
what principles am I founding my living habits? 
Do I seek His will as to what I plan for my sum- 
mer’s activities? What major am I planning to take 
in college? What organizations am | going to join? 
What friendships am I seeking? What courses am 
I planning to take next quarter? What do I do with 





my free hours everyday? What life work do I an- 
ticipate? 

These questions are important to those of us who 
know Jesus Christ the Lord. They can only be an. 
swered in light of His Lordship. As our King, He 
has the right to decide the answers to these ques. 
tions. 

However, we must remember that we are in a 
relationship of love to Jesus Christ. Christ isn’t a 
Hitler or Khrushchev. “If you then, who are evil, 
know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more will your Father who is in heaven give 
good things to those who ask Him?” (Matthew 
7:11). 

Jesus Christ loved us enough to die for us. There. 
fore, we must not be afraid of becoming His slaves, 
He wants our obedience, but He doesn’t pour out 
upon us things we hate or things that would hurt us, 
The result of slavery to Jesus Christ is freedom. 

When is a railroad diesel locomotive free—when 
it is free of the tracks or when it is a slave to the 
tracks? The answer is obvious. It was made for 
the tracks, and only on them is it free to exercise 
to the fullest its strength and speed, to do its pur- 
poseful work. 

And so with you and me; we are made for God. 
Only when we are in bondage to Christ are we free 
to be and live as we were designed to be and live. 
In bondage to Christ we are freed from slavery to 
our culture. We don’t have to pattern our life after 
it. We don’t have to be controlled by our environ- 
ment. When we are in bondage to the Creator who 
made us as we are, He becomes the source of power 
and life for us. As slaves to Christ, we can go be- 
yond what our heredity and environment would 
normally determine. With Jesus as our Lord we 
have “the immeasurable greatness of his power in 
us” (Ephesians 1:19). 

If you are a Christian, you are one who has 
called upon the name of the Lord (as Paul put it 
in Romans 10). Jesus Christ the Lord is your 
Savior and King. He has “bought” you with His 
blood. As slaves to your new master you are either 
disobedient or you seek His will in everything in- 
volved in living. Your loving Lord wants to free 


you from worldly life by enslaving you to Himself | 


for eternal living. 


He came that we might have life, and have it ‘ 


abundantly (John 10:10). This is only possible as 
Jesus becomes in fact what our initial coming to 
Him began in principle: Jesus Christ is Lord. END 
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PENAL VIEW OF THE ATONEMENT 
(Continued from page 16) 
God would have us take. 

Now of course it is true that the cross moves us 
as nothing else does. The moral theory enshrines 
a profound truth and we must all accept it. Think 
again of what is perhaps the best known and best 
loved hymn on the passion, “When I survey the 
wondrous cross.” It expresses nothing but the moral 
view from first to last, yet we all sing it with feel- 
ing. Such theories are only wrong when they assure 
us that the cross does nothing else but move us. It 
does move us, but it does more. 


CHRIST OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


Marked dissatisfaction with purely moral theories 
of the atonement has been evident in recent years, 
and very few (if any) front rank theologians put 
forward such views nowadays. This does not mean 
that any unanimity of opinion exists, but it does 
mean that men are feeling for some theory which 
will be objective, and yet will not outrage the ideas 
of our day. The most common attitude is that some 
form of the “representative” theory is to be held. 

The idea that Christ is our Representative is not 
easy to understand, and it is not made any easier 
by the fact that there seem to be as many ways of 
explaining it as there are exponents. 

But common to them all is the thought that Christ 
did not bear our penalty. That would be unjust. 
He suffered something quite different from the pen- 
alty of sin. According to the representative views, 
He was not separate from sinners in His suffering, 
but dying in their name, dying for their sake, dying 
in a way which avails for them. 

In the moral theories there is no connection be- 
tween the dying Christ and sinners. He dies and 
that is one thing. We contemplate His death and 
respond ard that is another. Representative theories 
seek to avoid this hiatus, and think of Christ dying 
expressly ds our Representative. 

Again I think it must be conceded that such the- 
ories express an important truth. When Christ died, 
He did die as our Representative, and not as One 
separate from us and with nothing to do with us. 
Scripture passages such as II Corinthians 5:14 give 
clear expression to the representative idea: “If one 
died for all, then were all dead.” The death of the 
Representative is reckoned as the death of those He 
represents, 
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THE PENAL VIEW 


Yet when full allowance has been made for what 
such theories say, we may nonetheless doubt whether 
they are satisfactory. They do not square up with 
the Scriptures we noted earlier, and which indicate 
that Christ, when He died, took our place. The 
Bible statements on this point are far-reaching and 
should not be watered down. No theory which 
overlooks them can be accepted as true to the Bible. 
So it is that here and there theologians are to be 
found raising their voices in favor of some modi- 
fication of the penal view. 

This does not mean that we simply say, “Christ 
bore our penalty,” and then we have solved the 
problem. We have not. The atonement is vast and 
deep. Nothing else is quite like it, and thus no one 
way of describing it is sufficient. 

For example, when we speak of redemption we 
mean that we have been bought out of slavery to 
sin and from the condemnation that is the wages of 
sin; while when we speak of propitiation we refer 
to averting the wrath of God. Neither of these in- 
cludes the other, and both are necessary. A com- 
plicated process like the atonement involves other 
aspects than the bearing of penalty. But it must be 
firmly maintained that the Bible does teach that 
Christ bore our penalty. It may be true that there 
are other ways of looking at the atonement. But this 
aspect is there and it is important. No theory of 
atonement that overlooks this important aspect can 
ever be satisfactory. 

This does not mean that we cannot learn from 
criticism. One thing that is obvious is that some- 
times earnest advocates of penal views have unwit- 
tingly managed to make the Father appear as a 
stern Judge whose sentence is put away by the ac- 
tion of the loving Son. The fact that those who have 
produced this impression have done it from the best 
motives makes it none the less deplorable. 

We must so state our view as to make it clear 
that the Father and the Son are at one in the process 
(cf. Romans 5:8). 

But when all is said and done, the penal view is 
the most adequate theory that has yet been put for- 
ward. It includes all the truth of the moral views 
and the representative views, and it goes on to add 
the great truths that our salvation is soundly based, 
and that God’s moral law has not been ignored in 
the process of our salvation. END 


Reprinted from Tue CuristiAN GrapuaTE by permission. 
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IF YOU SAY you would like to be a mission- 
ary, I hope you will count the cost. 

Let’s consider some basic principles of Christian 
life and service. These aren’t specific requirements 
for joining any particular mission, but they are 
matters that you should make right in your heart 
before your Lord. The best time is now. 

I would like to illustrate from the standpoint of a 
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Bible translator, since I am best acquainted with © 
that form of service. 

When engaged in any cost accounting, we imme J 
diately think of financial cost. It costs hundreds of © 
dollars to keep a translator (or other missionary) | 
on the field for a year. But of all the costs that a 
missionary must pay, this is the least. 

Almost every missionary goes to the field real 
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izing that he probably won’t have the convenient 
home he had in the U.S. or Canada, the comfortable 
air-conditioning, the material blessings of life here. 
He simply trusts God to provide his physical needs. 
But nevertheless he does have in mind a certain 
standard which he considers absolutely minimal. 

Now suppose that you are that missionary, and 
you discover that even by your “minimal standards” 
the Lord’s supply is “skimpy”? What would be 
your attitude? Would you complain? Would this 
lack cause you to give up your life’s goal? And 
how would you use whatever money God had en- 
trusted to you? Would you indulge your personal 
desires? Would you attempt to use it to the glory 
of God? 

There is also the cost of hard work. When I first 
heard of the mission field, I mistakenly began to 
think that if God wanted me to be a missionary I 
would be able to learn a foreign language quickly. 
Nine months or a year in language school, and I’d 
have mastered the language. I failed to see that 
language learning is a lifelong process. Most lan- 
guages aren’t mastered in a few months but rather 
through years of hard work. 

I was also under the impression that until I had 
mastered the foreign language, I would be able to 
preach effectively through an interpreter. On the 
field I began to realize that the interpreter must be 
highly trained and extremely intelligent if he was 
adequately to convey the gospel message by trans- 
lating the missionary’s words. How much better if 
we master the language ourselves by hard work. 

Illness is another cost that often must be paid by 
the missionary who goes into a pioneer situation. 
Not all missionaries become ill. (Some live in better 
climates than they would at home.) But many mis- 
sionaries do come down with illnesses that they con- 
tracted only because they were in a primitive situa- 
tion. Nearly every missionary pays the price of ill- 
ness on the field. At some time or other a crisis 
arises due to sickness; the field situation intensifies 
the crisis and makes a minor one assume major pro- 
portions. Distance in travel, scarcity of medical 
help, problems related to transmission of funds: all 
these enter into the situation. 

The missionary also faces the possibility of vio- 
lent death on the mission field. I remember talking 
to one of our Pocomchi Indian men who had been 
drinking. The sun was hot and beads of sweat stood 
out on his forehead. We were talking about the sun 
and the God who put the sun in the heavens. He 
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did not appreciate this witness to the Living God, 
for he tried to argue that the sun was the greatest 
power in the universe. Tiring of the discussion, he 
raised his machete and said that he could cut off 
my head. Yes, he could have, and perhaps he would 
have, had not a restraining hand been laid upon 
him. And in that moment of hesitation I was able 
to suggest we go over into the shade and talk about 
his family. The mention of his family eased the 
crisis, and I had been delivered from the face of 
death. 

Who but God Himself could decree that I should 
be delivered? And yet two college classmates (with 
whom I had once talked about the needs of the 
Indians in Ecuador) would soon be lying on the 
banks of the Curaray River, victims of a tribe of 
head hunters. 

But the incongruous thing about any missionary 
death is the fact that the world gasps at it. It ex- 
claims, “What a terrible waste!” And yet, about 
the time of the Aucas’ attack, a number of men lost 
their lives in a mountain-climbing expedition. The 
world said nothing. How much more worth-while 
to face death on behalf of a man or woman needing 
Christ, than on a pleasure excursion or an attempt 
to conquer a mountain. 

Loneliness is also a problem on the field. It is 
the price that many pioneer missionaries have to 
face. It is true that you can be lonely when pressed 
by crowds, but the loneliness you face in a tribal 
situation is a different sort of thing. You are away 
from those you love, from friends, from those who 
speak your own language. You are in the midst of 
people with a strange language and different cus- 
toms. The loneliness that builds up within you is 
a deep, intense thing that can be overcome only by 
the abundant grace of God. 

Embarrassment is also a price that must be paid 
to do the sort of work I’m now doing (Bible trans- 
lation). I’m not just referring to the embarrass- 
ment that anyone might feel when learning a strange 
language, though this is real. Every missionary ex- 
pects to be laughed at because of the “funny” way 
he talks as he learns the language. But this embar- 
rassment is a different kind, one with more serious 
implications. 

It’s what Noah faced when building the wih He 
was building a boat when there was no water to 
float it. No wonder people laughed. How many 
times Noah and his wife, his sons and their wives, 
must have had misgivings about building this boat. 








And tribal people will laugh at the Bible trans- 
lator too. You too are building boats without water. 
You’re writing books when there are no readers. 
You’re translating the Bible and there are no be- 
lievers. Many times you'll stop, and wonder if 
you’re doing the right thing, if God has really 
called you to this. You’ll have misgivings while peo- 
ple are laughing, and you may become discouraged. 

Financial problems, hard work, illness, death, 
loneliness, embarrassment: will any of these trials, 
will any “tragedy” of this sort cause you to quit, 
to give up in despair, to return home? They won’t 
if you have already counted the cost, and found 
that it is worth the price. 

For what do we face in comparison with what 
saints who have gone before faced? Jesus said, 
“Behold, we go up to Jerusalem” (Luke 18:31), 
and He knew what it was that He had to face: be- 
trayal by His disciples, mocking by the people, evil 
treatment, scourging, the agony of the cross. He 
had counted the cost, and there was no turning back. 

And what of Paul, who looking back showed no 
bitterness at what he had undergone: “In perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine 
own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false brethren; in weari- 
ness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness” 
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(II Corinthians 11:26, 27). 

He had counted the cost, a long time before. 

Was it worth the price? “Therefore I take pleas. 
ure in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in 
persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake: for when 
I am weak, then am I strong” (II Corinthians 
12:10). 

No matter how we figure the cost, it is worth it, 
The souls of men are worth far more than the price 
that must be paid to take the message of Life. Take, 
for instance, Istanislado Caal, a Pocomchi Indian, 
a fine fellow, young and promising. Apart from the 
gospel of Christ, Istanislado would be out on the 
“witchdoctor circuit,” visiting the shrines that en- 
circle his town. At each one —the Place of the 
Birds, the Little House, the Big Rock, the Cave, the 
God House, the Woods—he would light three can- 
dles, pour whiskey onto the ground in the form of 
a cross, and utter his prayers. Then he would drink 
some of the whiskey. He would repeat this proce. 
dure at each of the shrines, but to what avail? To 
no avail, but only the compounding of his inner 
darkness. 

Istanislado is no longer in this pattern of life. He 
is a child of God through faith in Jesus Christ. He 
is tending his fields and caring for his family. He 
is meeting with his family to pray and study God’s 
Word. He is testifying to his neighbors and friends 
of the grace of His Lord. This one soul was added 
to the Kingdom because someone was willing to go. 

Winning souls is one reward that a missionary 
has in this life, but it is by no means the only one. 
There is great personal satisfaction in being first 
in a field. Throughout history men have risked 
their lives to be “first.” A missionary to an un- 
reached tribe can be first in anything he is able to 
do: the first white man to speak a particular lan- 
guage, the first to give these people an alphabet, the 
first to write a book in this language, the first to 
give them God’s Word in spoken form, and then in 
written form. These firsts aren’t like the personal 
triumphs of men who receive so much ephemeral 
publicity for their “firsts.” But God uses the trans- 
lator’s efforts to transform the lives of men and 
women as they hear God’s Word for the first time 
in their language. 

These are “firsts” in Paul’s sense of the word: 
“Yea, so have I strived to preach the gospel, not 
where Christ was named, lest I should build upon 
another man’s foundation” (Romans 15:20). Paul 
was not content to reach the “reached.” He was 
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forever moving out to those who had never heard, 
where others had not been building, where others 
could not or would not go. 

To finish a task also brings tremendous personal 
satisfaction—perhaps it is the preparation of a book 
of the Bible, perhaps the completion of the New 
Testament for the first time in a particular language. 

I remember a certain day of prayer at the Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics (University of Okla- 
homa). I had attended the school just to get from 
the course what I wanted. I was not at all inter- 
ested in being a Bible translator. But the Lord be- 
gan speaking to me almost immediately about the 
needs of the tribal peoples of the world, the un- 
reached tribes. The speaker that morning had men- 
tioned that he wished to present four missionaries 
to the group. I looked at the platform, and only 
three other persons were there. Either he had mis- 
counted or one was late. After the three mission- 
aries had been introduced, he said that there was 
a fourth missionary to be presented to the group 
that morning. As he spoke, he drew from the ros- 
trum the first copy of the New Testament in the 
Mixteco language of Mexico. 

Something struck me in that moment: the New 
Testament was a missionary. My eyes watered, my 
head dropped, and I told God that if He would 
enable me to leave the New Testament behind in 
the language of a people who had never before had 
it, I would be a Bible translator. 

The first installment of that covenant has now 
been completed: the Gospel of Mark in the language 
of the Pocomchi Indians of Guatemala, printed for 
them by the American Bible Society. This is just 
the beginning, but God is faithful, and He will see 
this task through to completion. 

Is it worth the cost? Is the price too much to 
pay? By no means. It is worth the cost. 

I have asked various missionaries about this, and 
they answer in the affirmative. I have then asked 
if they would choose any other life, and they affirm 
strongly that they would find no interest in another 
way of life. This is the gripping challenge of Bible 
translation. 

If you have been called to go, have you counted 
the cost? Count it and settle the matter now: that 
it is worth the price that must be paid; that the 
day will never come that you will give up in de- 
spair and disillusionment, facing a crisis such as I 
have mentioned. 

If you have thought of going but have never 
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made up your mind, decide now. Go, counting the 
cost, and see the increase that God will give on the 
investment of your life. END 


EVANGELISM IN THE STUDENT WORLD 

(Continued from page 3) 
He ate with them. He horrified the Pharisees by 
allowing a fallen woman to wash His feet with her 
tears and wipe them with her hair. 


What about us? Are we like Jesus or like the 
Pharisees? This is one of the great questions rel- 
evant to evangelism today. 


We disengage ourselves from the society of non- 
Christians. We find the company of Christians con- 
genial; we are embarrassed by the presence of 
non-Christians. In this we are poles apart from 


the Lord Jesus. 


No wonder that evangelistic advance is so slow. 
We are like soldiers who have lost contact with 
the enemy. 


Why is our evangelism so ineffective? Why does 
every modern evangelist feel that he doesn’t reach 
the outsider, but only. the church member or fringe 
member? Why is it that at evangelistic services, 
the church or auditorium isn’t crammed to cap- 
acity? Why this frightening gulf between the 
churches and the masses? 


It is because the ordinary Christian isn’t mix- 
ing with non-Christians. An indispensable condi- 
tion of “success” of a university mission is that 
IvcF members have large numbers of non-Chris- 
tian friends. 


Many metaphors which Jesus used implied that 
Christians should get in among non-Christians to 
influence them. We are the light of the world, 


REPRINTS FROM HIS 
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1,000 copies, we will make the necessary arrange- 
ments to reprint that article. Reprints will cost 
between five and ten cents, depending on length. 
Write His Editor, 1519 North Astor, Chicago 10. 
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and the light mustn’t be hidden under a bucket. 
We are the salt of the earth, yet we prefer the 
snug safety of the salt-cellar. We are meant to be 
leaven, to spread through the dough. 

If only Christians would infiltrate non-Christian 
society ! 

I am not saying that it is easy. It requires cour- 
age, humility, love, perseverance, a willingness to 
be snubbed. But Jesus was the friend of publicans 
and sinners. Are we? 

I believe we should reserve our deepest friend- 
ships for Christians. But we still should have all 
sorts of non-Christian friends. 

Sinners had access to the house where Jesus was. 
He welcomed and entertained them. 

Are you like Him? Are you welcoming sinners 
into your fellowship? END 


Reprinted from THe Curist1AN GrapuATE by permission. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 

here are four concrete rules for a better prayer 
meeting. 

PRAY 

(1) Topically 

(2) Personally 

(3) Briefly 

(4) Loudly 


PRAY TOPICALLY 

A group prayer meeting is a group discussion 
with God, so a number of the characteristics of gen- 
eral discussion should be true of your prayer meet- 
ing. 

Now, I’m not equating praying with conversation. 
I’m only saying that some points are similar. Let’s 
consider a discussion involving a few students and 
their professor. Doesn’t it proceed topic by topic 
with various students and the professor saying some- 
thing about each subject before the next one is in- 
troduced? 

For example, the first topic might be politics, the 
next, religion and politics, then religious freedom, 
the Constitution, and finally baseball. Baseball? 
Certainly. The flow of a conversation is governed 
both by logical interrelation and incidental asso- 
ciation. But the point is, the discussion proceeds 
topically. If someone stated his view on politics, 
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the Constitution and baseball all in one fell swoop, 
you'd probably leave him to converse with himself, 

And that’s probably why a lot of Christians on 
your campus are too busy to attend your prayer 
meeting. 

As you start to pray topically, you may wonder 
how to discover when it’s appropriate to introduce 
a new subject. Ask the Holy Spirit to guide you, 
and then push ahead. You'll learn by experience, 
It’s the kind of problem that solves itself in time, 
And incidentally, if you proceed by topic you'll 
find that each subject prayed for receives much | 
more realistic coverage and in less time. Try it 7 
and see. 

At the conclusion of a cabin time of topical 
prayer at an IVCF summer camp, one fellow said, 
“Wow, if anyone had told me last week that I'd 
soon spend an hour and ten minutes praying for | 
missions, I’d have said he was crazy. And it seemed | 
like only ten minutes too.” 


PRAY PERSONALLY 

In this same abysmal prayer meeting one person 
prayed, “Lord, help us to be disciplined.” No! 
“Lord, help me to be disciplined.” There is no 
reason in a daily prayer meeting to make requests 
of this sort so general. You aren’t praying a pas- 
toral prayer while standing behind a pulpit, but a 
personal prayer while sitting on your Western Civ. 
book. Don’t be so formal. 

If you don’t agree with this, at least try it for 
a week or two, and then decide if you want to 
continue. Even if used for just a short while, it 
can prove a useful device to develop realistic prayer. 
If you use “I” and “me” for ethical requests that 
have group-wide implications, you'll find that (1) 
the requests will be more meaningful to you; (2) 
you may have to omit a request because you your- 
self don’t want God to answer; and (3) others in 
the group are more likely to perk up their ears at 
what you pray, and pray silently for themselves— 
instead of letting their minds worry about the 
chem test next period. 

And that brings up another aspect of praying 
personally. Pray what’s in your heart. If you're. 
worried about that chem test, pray about it out 
loud. I’ve been in lots of prayer meetings where 
I’d never have guessed that students took tests, 
got mad at profs, or found studies hard. At a 7:30 
a.m. prayer meeting some time ago, students prayed 
for one fellow who was flunking psych, for another 
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who was having trouble with the apparatus for his 
research project, for a girl who had to give a speech 
that day, and for a Christian professor who was 
behind in marking test papers. 

We should talk more to God, and complain less 
to our friends. Why do we howl on our beds in- 
stead of crying out to God (Hosea 7:14) ? 

Praying personally also means that we need to 
know the One to whom we’re praying. I think 
Jesus Christ is incidental to a lot of prayer meet- 
ings. —Or else He’s Santa Claus in a red suit. 

Take out a sheet of paper and list in simple, 
single sentences all the things you can praise Him 
for. Things like this: I praise you for creating 
the world. I praise you for sustaining your crea- 
tion. I praise you that you made the creation for 
yourself. I praise you, Father, for raising Jesus 
from the dead. 

John Owen says that most of our problems come 
from overvaluing temporal things. There is noth- 
ing like praising God for His attributes and _ re- 
demptive acts to cure such short-sightedness. 

Your campus Bible study will help you know the 
One to whom you pray: Thank you for being in- 
terested in hypocrites; it shows me that you don’t 
hate me. Thank you for being my Good Shepherd; 
guide me in my chem test. Thank you for the 
poise that Jesus showed in difficult situations, and 
give me that poise as I visit my biology prof today. 

And there need be no personal application: 
Thank you for the gentleness of Jesus. Thank you 
for His forthrightness. Thank you for His lack of 
laziness. 

We've seen that praying personally involves 
knowing your own heart and knowing to whom 
you pray. And we’ve noted that saying “I” and 
“me” urges us to be more personal. But another 
matter is equal in importance to praying topically 
and personally, 


PRAY BRIEFLY 


On Sunday at 11 o’clock I can hear sermons. On 
Monday at 7 a.m. I’d rather hear sentences. 

If you want to kill your prayer meeting, be- 
come oratorical. Long prayers are such a problem 
that I suggest you limit your prayer to one sen- 
tence—and no more than one semicolon per sen- 
tence, either. You can, of course, pray more than 
once. If you follow this procedure, there should 
be about 120 prayers in twenty minutes. (Miriam 
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Lemcke tells me that in a prayer meeting for mis- 
sions at Campus by the Sea last summer, praying 
was so vigorous that she had to make three starts 
before she could get her prayer request inserted.) 
Why not try this one-sentence procedure for, say, a 
month and then decide whether to continue it? 

The results are exciting. I recently had to write 
an editorial for His by a certain date. As the date 
approached I hadn’t a clue. So I mentioned it in 
our IVCF office daily prayer meeting and a num- 
ber of people prayed one sentence apiece about it. 
I was greatly uplifted. And they thought of aspects 
of the problem that had never occurred to me. The 
Lord must have been very pleased because He 
took all worry about writing that editorial from 
my mind. 

One-sentence prayers also urge young Christians 
to pray. They feel that they can pray one sentence 
at least. How many young Christians have come 
to your prayer meeting, sat still for a week, and 
then ceased coming? Quite a few, I'll bet. And 
I don’t blame them. Why not quit scaring them 
off? The single greatest reason for one-sentence 
praying is young Christians. 


PRAY LOUDLY 


Girls, you can yell bloody murder when you 
see a mouse. Why mumble in your beard when 
you’re in a prayer meeting? Is that hand over 
your chin really necessary? And is the bowed head 
so spiritual that it’s worth excluding the rest of the 
group from praying silently along with you? (A 
girl I know says that her rule for herself is, Sit 
up, speak up, then shut up.) If your prayer is 
worth praying, it’s worth praying loudly. 

Fellows, you too. 

The leader of your prayer meeting (you do 
have someone to start and stop the prayer meet- 
ing on time, don’t you?) could well take this ed- 
itorial and on four consecutive days read to the 
group what it says about one rule. Then for the 
next couple of weeks he could simply remind the 
group of the four rules: 

PRAY 

(1) Topically 
(2) Personally 
(3) Briefly 
(4) Loudly 

Why not try these rules in your prayer meeting 
this week? END 
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give HIS this Christmas 


Do you know students who need to read these articles? 


Communism and Christianity—a series 
What Do Communists Believe? 
Conflicts with Christianity, ete. 
Witness to Roman Catholics—a series 
What Catholics Are Taught 
Will They Respond? ete. 
Basic Doctrines of the Bible—a series 
Is Hell a Joke? 
How Important Is Christ’s Return? ete. 
And others: 





Hints to Future Parents I Witnessed to My Roommate 

Latin America Today Can a Christian Be an Ad-Man! 
Psychology—Plus and Minus Elect God’s Officers This Year 
Old Testament Men of God Appreciate Your Local Chureh 


Our point: HIS is pertinent to students. 
Its articles are written by Christian professors, 
students, vcr staff members, pastors and others whom 
God is using today on campus. 


Your part: Help students you know. Give HIS this Christmas. 


Regular rates: 4 years $10.00 
2 years $6.00 
1 year $3.50 





Incidentally, thousands of college graduates and missionaries also subscribe tole 


HIS magazine 1519 North Astor, Chicago 10 





30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5 








released to pray 


I HAVE JUST attended an abysmal prayer 
meeting. Why people even bother to keep coming 
is beyond me. The spirit was lackluster, requests 
general, praise almost non-existent, thanksgiving 
ancillary to intercession. 

Perhaps you feel that I’m too harsh—that prayer 
meetings are sacred and shouldn’t be criticized. If 
so, you'd better stop here. 

But if you would like to see vigorous, meaning- 
ful prayer meetings on your campus, I have four 
suggestions that I’ve seen God use to revolutionize 
dozens of prayer meetings. There is no reason why 
He shouldn’t do it for your group as well. These 
Suggestions aren’t very spiritual, and if you find 
yourself too spiritual to be practical, you too should 
stop reading here. 

Now, for the ten percent who are still with me, 


(Continued on page 38, column 1) 


MAGALINE OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIVING 


HIS MAGAZINE @ 1519 NORTH ASTOR ®@ CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


e U. OF HAWAlI: Interim General Director 
Charles E. Hummel gave a series of evangelistic lec- 
tures in October on the general theme, “Roadblocks 
to Faith.” Subjects were: “Is Faith for the Ignor- 
ant?” “The Impossibility of Agnosticism,” “Mir- 
acles and Modern Science” and “Life with a Pur- 
pose.” With the new East-West Cultural Center at 
the University, there are more international students 
on the campus. The chapter held a house party to 
reach internationals and coordinated Thanksgiving 
dinner invitations in Christian homes. 


e CAMPUS IN THE WOODS: Eighty-five students at- 
tended the August session. Thirty-six of them were 
chapter presidents. 


® U. OF CALIF. (Santa Barbara): Four hundred 
freshmen turned out for a watermelon feed spon- 
sored by the 1vcF chapter. 


e U. OF MICHIGAN: Representatives of the chapter 
met with a number of Christian faculty members early 
in the year to begin thinking about how the faculty and 
students can work together more closely in their witness 
on campus. 


e anTIOCcH (Ohio): An IvcF upperclassman was 
on campus during “Freshman Week” to handle a 
table in front of the cafeteria, which included a 
display of His, 1v Press books, and introductory 
literature. 


e BOWLING GREEN U. (Ohio): Public Relations Di- 
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rector James W. Reapsome was the chapter's sp 

for Religious Emphasis Week seminars, in which he 
cussed: ‘‘Joe College Asks: ‘What about the Atheis 
‘Joe College Asks: ‘What about the Fanatics?’ ” 
‘Joe College Asks: ‘What about the Rest of Us?'"” 


@ INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS: IVCF staff, student 
and alumni met two groups of Europeans and { 
group of 300 orientals arriving at San Francise 
Over 40 came to a staff member’s apartment ff 
singing, refreshments and discussions . . . Tha 
giving holiday conferences were arranged for intel 
nationals in Chicago, Washington, D. C., and @ 
Hudson House, N. Y., Hume Lake, Calif., and Ge 
hart, Ore. 


@ U. OF WISCONSIN: Interim Field Director Paul | 
Little gave a campus-wide evangelistic lecture and 
a number of fraternity and dormitory discussions. , 

e missions: “There is nothing like working 6 
the mission field as a helper to enlighten you on & 
subject,” wrote an IVCF student, who went to Guall 
mala last summer after his graduation (see page 4 
“I got my placement through writing to the missi@ 
boards listed in His (“Why Not Spend a Work Va 
cation with Missionaries,” April, 1960) .” 

Another 1960 graduate from San Diego 
spent her summer teaching missionary children a 
another did carpentry, cooking and clinical wor 


—James W. Reapso 








